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_ Ask Yourself Another 


Read the articles on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 


correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appears on page 39. If you 
have a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have 
an English Edition, skip 2, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your 
scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1. When one accepts philosophically the fact that life is an endless struggle, 
in which human purposes are opposed by resisting forces, one may be 
said, in that degree, to be: a. sentimental; b. well-adjusted; c. shallow; 
d. insane. (P. 3). 


A Democratic candidate for the Presidency, suggested by Senator John- 
son of Colorado as likely to carry on the liberal traditions of President 
Roosevelt, is: a. Burton K. Wheeler; b. John N. Garner; c. James Bu- 
chanan; d. Paul V. McNutt. (P. 15-S) 


. The Government is giving poor people, in addition to ordinary relief pay- 
ments, blue stamps which can be exchanged for certain foods and other 
goods which: a. contain vitamins; b. are imported from South America; 
c. have large surpluses; d. are subject to taxation. (P. 30) 


. On January Ist the Government began to pay old age pensions to unem- 
ployed people who are eligible, above the age of: a. 45; b. 50; c. 55; d. 65. 
(P. 30) 


. The Dies Committee has issued a report attacking consumer organizations 
as being: a. propaganda for public utilities; b. profiteers; c. controlled by 
communists; d. unconstitutional. (P. 38) 


. Nearly one American worker out of every four is without: a. a job; b. a 
wife; c. suspenders; d. teeth. (P. 18-S) 


Radio broadcasting offers least likelihood of propaganda in the following 
types of programs: a. News agency bulletins; b. Interpretative commen- 
tators; c. direct broadcasts from foreign governments; d. current events 
dramatizations. (P. 20-S) 


. The refusal of the Americans in 1775 to obey the orders of the British Par- 
liament caused the East India Company, a group of British merchants, 
to: a. appoint Benjamin Franklin general manager; b. lose a great deal of 


trade; c. annex the Bahamas; d. advocate American independence. 
(P. 22-E) 


Edna St. Vincent Millay wrote her famous poem, Renascence, when she 
was: a. 19; b. recuperating from appendicitis; c. hunting buffalo in the 
Southwest; d. studying Italian art in Europe. (P. 25-E) 


. Paul Green, the playwright, teaches at the University of: a. California; 
b. Notre Dame; c. North Carolina; d. South Carolina. (P. 23-E) 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 

gssisting the Editors in dealing with 

blems of young people. Questions of 

al significance to high school boys 

and girls may be addressed to Dr. 

Lawton, care of Scuoxastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


The Well-Adjusted Person 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

The other day someone said that a 
friend of mine was not well-adjusted. 
This friend isn’t perfect, I admit, he cer- 
tainly has some faults, but I can’t see that 
there is anything seriously wrong with 
him. I've been puzzled ever since as to 
how it is possible to tell whether one per- 
son is well-adjusted and another is not. 
I've asked many people, but each one 
has a different opinion and I don’t know 
where to look for the right answer. How 
do we act when we are well-adjusted? 
How can I tell if I am, or how could any- 
one else tell? 

Jeanne L. P. 
Dear Jeanne: 

Nowadays when we wish to show ap- 
proval of someone’s —— we are 
apt to say he is “well-adjusted,” rather 
than “honorable,” “generous,” “ambi- 
tious,” etc., as we did years ago. For 
what are all the virtues worth, we feel, if 
a person does not know how to get along 
with himself, his friends, the members of 
his family and his community. Perhaps 
this change of styles in the way of judg- 
ing people is all to the good. To think of 
the individual solely in terms of himself, 
examining him as a machine whose per- 
formance is either smooth and efficient, 
or irregular and wasteful, does yield a 
more intimate and truthful picture. At 
any rate, the ideal of our age and a pri- 
mary aim of all our education is the de- 
velopment of a personality that works 
without lost motion or hesitation, know- 
ing exactly what it wants and heading 
straight toward its goal. 

course, it is easy enough to attach 
alabel to someone, but when we try to 
describe what is behind the label we run 
into difficulties, and that is why you re- 
ceived so many different answers. One is 
really hard put to draw up a list of stand- 
ards of adjustment. Though volumes 
have been written on this subject and 
especially on the factors in a person’s life 
that help or hinder a good adjustment, 
the following list of twenty items at- 
tempts to set up certain simple stand- 
ards. They apply to everyone regardless 
age, sex, intelligence or education, 
and are drawn from actual observation 
of the behavior of well-adjusted and 
poorly adjusted individuals. 
you become concerned at the 
thought that you must measure up to the 
entire twenty standards before you can 
qualify for the honors, it should be 
pointed out that the list taken as a whole, 
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describes an ideal person who doesn’t 
exist. Most of us are doing very well if 
we can live up to a majority of the items. 

1. The well-adjusted person is able and 
willing to assume the responsibilities appro- 
priate to each age or period of life as he 


- reaches it. 


2. He participates with pleasure in the “ex- 
periences’” that belong to each successive age 
level, neither anticipating those of a later 
period nor holding on to those of an earlier 
stage. 


3. Though he may object to a particular 
role or position in life, as long as he must fill 
it, he willingly accepts the responsibilities and 
the experiences that pertain to this role or 
position. 


4. He attacks problems that require solution 
instead of finding means to evade them. 


5. He enjoys attacking and destroying ob- 
stacles to his development and happiness, once 
he has decided that they are real and not imagi- 
nary obstacles. 


6. He can make important decisions with a 
minimum of worry, conflict, advice-seeking, 
and other types of running-away behavior. 


7. After making a choice, he abides by it, 
until new factors of crucial importance enter 
the picture. 


8. He accepts the authority of reality; that 
is, he finds the major satisfactions of life in 
accomplishments and experiences that take 
place in the real world and not in the realm of 
daydreams and make-believe. 


9. His thinking is a blueprint for action, 
not a device for delaying or escaping it. 


10. He draws lessons from his defeats in- 
stead of finding excuses for them. 


11. He does not magnify his successes or 
extend their application from the field in 
which they originally occurred. 


12. He knows how to work when working, 
and play while playing. 


13. He is able to say “No” to situations that 
may provide temporary satisfaction but that, 
over a longer period, run counter to his best 
interests. 


14. He is able to say “Yes” to situations 
that are momentarily unpleasant but that ulti- 
mately will aid him. 


15. He is able to show his anger directly 
when injured and to act in defense of his 
rights, with both indignation and action ap- 
propriate in kind and amount to the injury. 


16. He is able to show his affection directly 
and to give evidence of it in acts that are fitting 
in amount and kind to its extent. 


17. He can endure pain, especially emo- 
tional pain or frustration, whenever it is not in 
his power to alter the cause. 


18. He has his habits and mental attitudes 
so well organized that he can quickly make the 
essential compromises called for by the diffi- 
culties he meets. 

19. He is able to bring his energies to- 
gether and concentrate them effectively on a 
single goal, once he has determined to achieve 
it. 

(Concluded on next page) 








Be a winner 


SCHOLASTIC. AWARDS 


ADVERTISING ART 
Three cash prizes — $50, $25, 
$10—and four prizes of $4 
“PRANG” Tempera Color Sets, 
for best examples of adver- 
tising art. 


PICTORIAL ART 
Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25, 
$15—and ten fourth prizes of 
$2.50 each, for best examples 
of pictorial art. 

SPECIAL AWARD! 


Prize winning entries using TUNED 
PALET Products will win an extra 
award, 


LET* “PRANG” WATER COL- 
ORS HELP YOU BE THAT 
WINNER! 





* They‘re Smooth 
* They‘re Brilliant 
* Colors mix without getting “muddy” 
or losing brilliance 
* They “lift” easily 
Winning Art Ideas 
All the rules of the contest and stimu- 
lating suggestions that will help to put 
your work in the “top” class. Beautiful 
Water Color booklet in color included. 
Send today! 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








NEW FEATURES 
MARK RETURN OF 


“Cavalcade of America” 


Noted Authors Prepare Stories; Yale Professor As Historical 
Consultant; Radio Dramas Now On NBC Network 


With its recent return to the air, the famous Cavalcade of America, winner of 
many radio awards, promises unexcelled entertainment for all members of the 
family. The brand-new series is featuring many little-known stories of notable 
characters and high-spot events in American history. Radio’s best dramatists 
and actors are cooperating in the production of vivid, informative dramas. 
One interesting feature, continued by popular demand, is the brief story of 
chemical research, at the close of the program. Advance synopses of Cavalcade 


dramas are available to teachers on re- 
quest. Write Du Pont, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


MARQUIS JAMES, famous author and twice 
the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for biography, 
is a new member of the Cavalcade staff. He is 
the author of The Raven, a Biography of Sam 
Houston; Andrew Jackson; They Had Their 
Hour; and other important books in the field 
of American historical biography. He is also 
a frequent contributor to leading magazines, 
including The Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
James is supplying unusual and stirring story 
material for Cavalcade dramas. 


CARL CARMER, noted author who now aids 
the preparation of Cavalcade, is an able story- 
teller whose best sellers include Stars Fell On 
Alabama; Listen For A Lonesome Drum; and 
The Hudson. Mr. Carmer has also been a col- 
lege professor and editor, and is well known as 
a popular lecturer. To Cavalcade Mr. Carmer 
brings a fresh and exciting approach to Amer- 
ican history. 
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Ce rs 

SERVING as historical consultant and super- 
visor for all Cavalcade programs is Professor 
Frank Monaghan of the Department of His- 
tory at Yale University and Fellow of Calhoun 
College. Dr. Monaghan, who has written and 
lectured widely on American history, was for- 
merly assistant editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. John Jay: Defender of 
Liberty and French Travellers in the United 
States are notable among his publications. 


Selected NBC Stations 


COAST-TO-COAST 


(Consult your daily newspaper) 


TUESDAYS 


AT: 9 P. M. Eastern Time 
8 P. M. Central Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Coast Time 


EAST & MID-WEST Follows “Infor- 


mation Please” on same stations 


SOUTHWEST & FAR WEST Follows 
“Pot o’ Gold” on same stations 

















20. He would not change, even if he could, 
the fact that life is uu endless struggle ip 
which human purposes are hurled against ex. 
ternal resisting forces, human and natural. He 
knows, and makes use of the knowledge, that 
in this struggle the person who fights himself 
least will have the most strength and the best 
judgment left for the outside battle. 


GEORGE LAWTON 








READERS’ FORUM 


Camera Fan 
Dear Forum: 

I feel obligated to write and tell you 
how many swell hours of good reading, 
written in a simple and understandable 
and interesting manner, I have enjoyed 


| from your fine magazine. I like espe- 
| cially your liberal views on_ political 
| and current events items. The stories 
| you publish are always worth while. 
| I believe your sincere Americanism is 


a very beneficial influence on young 
Americans today. May you continue te 
put out the best high school weekly in 
existence. 


I am a sixteen year old senior in high 


| school and an ardent but just-beginning 


photographic fan. I would very much 
= it and I know several other 
elementary “shutter-bugs” who would 
do the same if you were to publish an 


| article or a series on the simple phases 
| of picture-taking, developing, and print- 
| ing. 


Good luck to Scholastic from a typical 

high school student. , 
Ralph Gee 

Montpelier (Idaho) High School 


England, Beware! 
Dear Forum: 

When the Revolutionary War started 
England had the men and arms in this 
country to whip us, but instead she 
played a game of “masterful silence” and 
tried to win us over to her side by prop- 
aganda. By so doing she gave us time 
to get ready for the war and consequent: 
ly she was whipped. 

She is now doing exactly the same 
thing with Germany, trying peacefully 
to win Germany over to her side with 
propaganda and by returning good for 
evil. 

In my opinion unless England wakes 
up and does something she is going to 
find Germany has enough troops and 
supplies on the Western Front to whip 
her’s and France’s combined armies. 
And she is going to find that instead of 
being master of the seas and blockading 
Germany she is herself blockaded by 
German submarines and that her food 
supply is cut off. 

J. H. Kirkman 
Pasco County High Schod 
Dade City, Fla. 
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The Forty-fifth Cupful 


LL your life you’ve heard 
Av “hunting for a nee- 
dle in a haystack.” It’s a 
popular simile for a task that 
seems all but impossible be- 
cause it’s so long, so compli- 
cated, or so enormous. But if 
that one’s tough, what would 
you think of hunting for a nee- 
dle in an ashpile? Well, this is 
the story of a needle-hunt that 
actually happened. 

In a Kansas City hospital recently the head physician 
was checking the safe in which the supply of radium is 
kept. (Radium, of course, is essential in the treatment of 
cancer.) Something was missing: just a little package 
of nine radium needles. Each of them is a half-inch 
long and 1/25 of an inch in diameter—smaller than a 
phonograph needle. And each of them costs $160, or 
$1440 for the whole package! 

The doctor immediately ordered a careful search of 
the cancer ward, where the needles had last been used. 
Internes, nurses, maids and orderlies hunted frantically 
all afternoon and night. No luck. Next morning the maid 
who had cleaned up the ward the day before returned 
to duty. She remembered she had thrown into the 
wastebasket a small package which she thought useless. 
The head physician called the boiler room and ordered 
that nothing be removed from the incinerator. Then he 
called a friend of his—a young physics professor at the 
University of Kansas City, who rushed right over with a 
little gadget of his own invention. 

The incinerator was 5 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 8 
feet long. It was chock-full with half a ton of hot ashes, 
tin cans, pins, bottles, and other refuse. The physicist 
set up his “radium finder” beside the incinerator. It 
looks something like a small telescope, and consists of 
an air chamber, a quartz fiber, and a microscope tube 
and lens. The Gamma rays of radium will penetrate 
anything but lead. If present, they “ionize” the air in 
the chamber and cause a movement of the quartz fiber, 
which can be seen through the microscope. The closer it 
gets to the radium, the farther the fiber moves. The 
physicist peered into the eyepiece. 

“There’s radium in them thar hills,” he announced. 
The doctor whooped with joy. 

They doused the hot ashes with a hose. Then they 





An Editorial 


reached into the incinerator and pulled out a bucketful 
of ashes. The instrument was held close, but the fiber 
refused to move. The bucketful was thrown away. Again 
and again they scooped the bucket out. After one solid 
hour the instrument showed radium in one bucketful. 
Then they began taking cupfuls out of the bucket and 
trying each one. Then spoonfuls from the cupful that 
moved the quartz. 

In the fifth spoonful of the forty-fifth cupful of the 
twentieth bucketful they found the first needle! The 
needles had separated because the fire had burned off the 
adhesive tape which held them together. Eight to go! 
Bucketful, cupful, spoonful at a time, they struggled on. 

Five hours later, every one of the nine needles was 
back in the safe, believed to be unharmed, though they 
will have to be reassayed in Washington. The physician’s 
white uniform was covered with grime. The physicist’s 
clothes and hair were white with ashes. They had com- 
pletely forgotten the passage of time. 

The doctor said: “The hospital will pay you well for 
this.” 

“No thanks,” said the physicist. “I've had a nice, pleas- 
ant afternoon.” 


We think this is the perfect story to begin the new 
year with—the year 1940, the first year of a new decade, 
a year in which one half the world is plunged in war, de- 
struction, and hate. Why? : ‘ 

There were three forces at work in solving “The Mys- 
tery of the Missing Needles”: (1) the skilled methods of 
modern science; (2) the patient, persistent joy of hard, 
intensive work; (3) the willingness to give up one’s own 
comfort and selfish interests for the greater welfare of 
other human beings. 

These are the things that make men and nations great. 
They have built our civilization—everything that deserves 
to be called civilization. They are the source of the most 
real happiness of life. They are what distinguish the true 
professional worker from the clock-watcher with a meal- 
ticket. 

If you want to make 1940 a better year for yourself 
than 1939, you will have to cultivate these things. And if 
the world hopes ever to escape from chronic war and 
make a lasting peace, it will have to learn again the 
value of knowledge, work, and the sense of social stew- 
ardship. 





LOOKING BACK AT 1939 
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From the New York Sun 
1. Every Twenty-five Years? 


OMENTOUS year — 1939! 
Those four figures in just 
that order are destined to be 
rinted over and over again in the 
Lines books of the future. Schol- 
astic follows its established policy 
of including in this first issue of the 
new year a review of the outstand- 
ing events of the year just ended. 
For a summary of the ten biggest 
news stories of 1939, turn to page 
29. The cartoons on this page high- 
light six of these stories. The 
numbers printed before the car- 
toon titles refer to the numbers of 
the stories on pages 29 and 30. 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
4. Scrapping on Our Doorstep 
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Cassel in Brooklyn Eagle 
3. A Good Team 
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2. Joseph’s Coat of Many Colors 


Scholastic’s choice of the ten 
biggest news events in not neces- 
sarily influenced by the stories 
which received the greatest 
amount of space in the daily press; 
though, of course, many of those 
selected have received ample dis- 
play in the papers. Scholastic’s 
choice is based on what the editors 
consider to be the events of en- 
during social, economic, and po- 
litical significance — the events 
which are likely to have the most 
profound influence upon the des- 
tinies of those now living. 
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THE MARCH 4@&22.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





President and Pope 
to World for Honorable Peace 


eal 


App 





URING the Christmas holidays, 

President Roosevelt and Pope 
Pius XII sought to rally world opinion 
in order to end the European war and 
bring back an era of “peace on earth, 
goo will to men.” 

In his Christmas Eve message to Pope 
Pius, and to Dr. George A. Buttrick and 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, leaders of the Protest- 
ant and Jewish faiths in the United 
States, the President urged their follow- 
ers in all lands to build a moral and 
Christian basis for a future peace. To 

ive effect to his appeal the President in- 
ed Pope Pius that he was sending 
Myron C.Taylof, former chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, and chairman 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Refugees, to Vatican City as Ambassa- 
4 dor-without-Portfolio. This means that 

while Mr. Taylor will represent America 
at the Vatican, he will not rank as an 
official ambassador and diplomatic re- 
lations will not be established. His po- 
sition will be similar to that of Norman 
H. Davis, who carried out various diplo- 
matic missions in Europe under both 
President Hoover and President Roose- 
velt. The United States has not had a 
regular diplomatic representative at the 
Vatican since 1868. 

Pope Pius’ Christmas Eve address set 
forth the following points for a “just and 
honorable peace:” 1. The peace must 
assure the right to life and independence 
of all nations, large, small, strong, weak. 
2. It must liberate nations from the 
“slavery” of huge arms expenses. 3. It 
must establish an international organiza- 





















MYRON C. TAYLOR 
Special Envoy to Vatican 





Representing 
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tion similar to the League in order to 
protect the rights of all. 4.It must satisfy 
the just demands of minorities and na- 
tions, even if this means a revision of 
existing treaties. 5. And all statesmen 
must live up to their word and observe 
all agreements made. 

Will this peace drive succeed in bring- 
ing an end to the war? Most observers 
don’t believe there is much chance at 
present. They point out that the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Pope hinted that 
the time for action was not yet. And the 
statements of both Allied and German 
leaders show that they are not ready to 
accept the Pope’s five points for a “just 
and honorable peace.” 

Many writers feel that an appeal for 
immediate peace would meet the follow- 
ing obstacles: 

1. Britain and France would object to 
laying down their arms before gaining 
their war aims. They don’t trust Hitler, 
and they believe that a peace with him 
now would be another “Munich.” (Less 
than a year after the “peace”of Munich, 
Hitler invaded Poland. ) 

2. Germany does not intend to restore 
the full independence of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Poland. And the Nazis con- 
tinue to preach their “right” to rule over 
other peoples. Thus Hitler could not 
accept the Pope’s five points for peace, 
and the Allies would not believe him if 
he did. 

3. Italy’s position is very uncertain. 
Pope Pius recently visited King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy and has praised Mus- 
solini’s peace policy. But what about 
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the Pope’s five peace points? Would not 
Italy have to free Ethiopia and Albania 
before she could join any peace con- 
ference? And would Italy agree to this? 


THE CAPITOL GETS READY: Senator Arthur 
ae and Sergeant-at-Arms Jurney at entrance 
to Senate Chamber. 


Congress Meets on Crucial 
Issues in Election Year 


Our law-makers would prefer to cut 
the third session of the 76th Congress, 
which began last week, as short as pos- 
sible. One-third of the Senate and all 
of the 435 members of the House must 
stand for re-election in November, and 
they want sated of time to campaign. 
It appears, however, that this session is 
not going to be peaceful, and may not 
be very short. (See page 13-S.) 

The first session of Congress, which 
adjourned last August, left plenty of un- 
finished business, and the special session 
in September cleared up only the revi- 
sion of the Neutrality Act. Here is a list 
of jobs Congress started to tackle follow- 
ing the President’s annual message on 
“the state of the Union,” delivered to 
both houses last Wednesday. 

1. To Economize or Spend? The na- 
tional debt now in near the $42 billion 
mark, and according to law it cannot rise 
above $45 billion. With the excess of 
outgo over income running over two 
billion dollars the $45 billion limit will 
be reached shortly. Where can spending 
be cut? The President believes an addi- 
tional $500,000,000 is needed for de- 


' fense. Congress is not likely to run the 
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risk of annoying the farmers by cutting 
farm aid. Others object to cutting un- 
employment relief while millions are still 
jobless. The President has hinted that 
its up to Congress to pass new taxes to 
pay for defense and farm spending. But 
Congress dislikes passing tax bills before 
an election. Therefore, how can spend- 
ing be cut in order to hold the national 
debt below the $45 billion deadline? 
Attempts to economize during this ses- 
sion are certain to cause many hot 
debates. 

2. What about the N. L. R. B.P The 
House investigation of the Board has un- 
covered evidence that N. L. R. B. of- 
ficials have favored labor unions at the 
expense of employers. Testimony by 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, appointed to 
the Board last spring, indicated consid- 
erable disagreement over policies within 
the Board. Added to this is the fact that 
business groups and both the A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O. accuse the Board of bias. 
In defense, the Board points to an excel- 
lent record on cases appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Will the three-member 
Board be expanded to five? Will its pow- 
ers to protect labor unions be sharply 
curtailed? Or will the Wagner Act, 
which created the Board, be completely 
overhauled by its Congressional foes? 

8. Reciprocal’ Trade. Treaties. The 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934 expires 
in June unless Congress extends its life. 
Secretary of State Hull stoutly defends 
this attempt to lower tariffs that restrict 
the flow of world trade and cause ten- 
sion among nations. He thinks the Act 
should be preserved as an example to 
the world when peace comes again. 
Some Senators object to the Act because 
it allows treaties to be made without 
their — Secretary Hull replies 
that trade treaties should be made by 
experts, and he denies that the Act has 
“flooded” America with cheap foreign 
products that hurt our farmers and busi- 
nessmen. 


Presidential Pot Boils with 
Candidates’ Announcements 
Will President Roosevelt make clear 

his position regarding a third term in his 

speech tonight, January 8, at the Demo- 
cratic Party’s Jackson Day dinner in 

Washington? (see page 15-S for debate 

on third-term. ) 

The third-term tradition means that 
Presidents should retire after two terms. 
New Dealers argue that the voters them- 
selves should be allowed to decide that 
They want the President to run 
or a third term because he seems the 
only leader able to carry forward his 
New Deal program of reform and recon- 
struction. Most Democratic hopefuls 
for the 1940 nomination have delayed ac- 
tion until the President makes his posi- 
tion clear. But Vice President John N. 
Garner, generally considered an anti- 


New Dealer, has declared publicly that 





he will accept the nomination if it is 
offered to him by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention this summer. 
Republican hopefuls have been busy 
preparing for the coming primary elec- 
tions in several states. (Schol., Dec. 11, 
p- 9.) District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York City tossed his 
“hat in the ring” with a series of speeches, 
beginning in Minneapolis. He credited 
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“Gone (and Back) with the Wind” 


the President with high motives but said 
his methods had failed miserably to re- 
store prosperity. Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio has made three speaking tours, 
and has centered much of his attack on 
the New Deal’s unbalanced budget. He 
declared that the budget could be bal- 
anced in two years, and the President 
retorted that he would gladly give him 
a “handsome prize” for a list of places 
where cuts could be made. 


Harvard Law Dean Rules 
Bridges Not a Communist 

Under a federal law passed in 1918, 
aliens (non-citizens) advocating over- 
throw of our government by force and 
violence can be deported. Does this law 
apply to alien members of the Com- 
munist party in the United States? This 
question was raised when the American 
Legion and other groups sought the de- 
porien of Harry Bridges, C. I. O. 

eader of longshoremen on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Demands for Bridges’ arrest grew out 
of his leadership of C. I. O. strikes which 
tied up western ports and cost shippers 
millions of dollars. In March, 1938, 
Bridges was ordered arrested on charges 
that he was an alien member of the 
Communist party, that this party favored 
overthrow of the government and, there- 
fore, he should be deported. Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, in charge of de- 
portation cases, then said that no action 
could be taken until the Supreme Court 
ruled on the case of Joseph Strecker, 
who admitted that he was an alien mem- 





ber of the Communist party but had re- 
signed several years ago. Members of 
the Dies Committee investigating un- 
American activities bitterly attacked 
Secretary Perkins for delaying the 
Bridges case. Finally, last April, the Su- 
preme Court held that past membership 
in the Communist party was not proper 
ground for deportation. It freed Strecker 
but did not clear up the position of 
Bridges. 

Last July, the government began hear- 
ings to determine if Bridges were a mem- 
ber of the Communist party, and there- 
fore subject to deportation. James M, 
Landis, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, was selected to hear the evi- 
dence. The government tried to prove 
that Bridges was a Communist and fa- 
vored the use of violence in labor dis- 
putes. The defense denied these charges 
and contended that ship owners wished 
to get rid of Bridges because he was a 
successful labor leader. Last week, Dean 
Landis announced his decision. He said 
the evidence did not warrant the de- 
portation of Bridges on grounds that he 
is a Communist. Since the government 
failed to prove that Bridges was a Com- 
munist, Landis added, he did not con- 
sider it necessary to decide whether or 
not the Communist party now favors the 
overthrow of the government by force 
and violence. This decision if upheld by 
the Department of Labor, frees Bridges, 
but it does not settle the vexing ques- 
tion: Is an alien member of the Com- 
munist party subject to deportation on 
the grounds that this party advocates 
the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment? 


New Pure Food, Drug Law 
Protecting American Shopper 

A new federal law went to work on 
January 1 to protect customers from mis- 
branded and adulterated products. On 
that day the strict labeling provisions of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 took effect. 

Foods, drugs and cosmetics sold in 
stores must bear labels listing all in- 
gredients or be subject to seizure by fed- 
eral officials. The labels also must carry 
the name and address of the manufac- 
turer, packer or distributor, and an ac 
curate statement of the contents. 

Not. all canned goods and similar 
products must contain a list of the in- 
gredients. A few products, such as can- 
ned peaches, and tomatoes, catsup, 
cheese, canned vegetables and jellies, 
will be graded according to a standard 
set by federal officials. Labels on these 
products must state whether they are 
below the standard. Other provisions 
require that artificial flavoring and color 
ing be declared on food labels. Standards 
for hundreds of other products will be 
established within two years. 

The first Pure Food and Drug Ad 
was passed by Congress in 1906. 
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Finns Turn Tide of Battle; 
League Votes to Expel U.S.S.R. 





Russia hammered unsuccessfully at 
Finland’s Mannerheim Line last week, 
while Finnish army units regained lost 
territory on other fronts in the north and 
east. The Russian attempt to drive 
across Finland’s narrow “waist” and cut 
communications with Sweden was 
smashed by the Finns, who even started 
an offensive of ski troops to attack Rus- 
sia’s Murmansk railway, east of the bor- 
der, which is crucial as a carrier of sup- 
plies to the Arctic regions. Snow and 
zero weather aided the defending armies 
and forced invading Russians to fall back 
many miles in the far north. 

Meanwhile, world opinion rallied to 
Finland’s aid. Money, men and war sup- 
plies were sent from many nations. The 
American Red Cross and Herbert 
Hoover’s Finnish relief organization sent 
over $100,000 to Finland. Congress is 
expected to allow the Finns’ latest war 
debt installment to be used for Finnish 
relief. 

In condemning the Russian invasion 
of Finland, and expelling Russia from 
membership, the League of Nations 
proved that it can act if its members 
desire action. (Schol., Dec. 18, p. 7.) 
However, effective assistance to Finland 
was left to the individual League mem- 
bers. Some of Russia’s neighbors fear 
to take more direct action because it 
might expose them to an attack if and 
when Russia gets through with the Fin- 
nish adventure. 


Japanese Parliament Members 
Ask Premier’s Resignation 
Even before the present Sino-Japanese 
war began in 1937, Japan’s military 
leaders exercised great control over that 
nation’s government. And in the nearly 
three years of conflict with China, the 
Japanese generals and admirals have 
seized more power over affairs at home. 
Last week, newspaper readers were re- 
minded that Japan still does have a Diet 
(Parliament) and political parties even 
though they have been shoved into a 
comer by military chiefs. A majority 
(250) of the members of the Diet signed 
a resolution urging that Premier General 
Nobuyuki Abe and his Cabinet resign 
their offices because their conduct of the 
war in China has not been successful. 
Premier General Abe thrust this “sug- 
estion” aside with the comment that 
Cabinet was busy with the war in 
China, and could not be bothered with 
activities of “professional politicians.” 
The Premier then was asked if Japan’s 
os em reopening of the Yangtze River 
to foreign ships was meant to win the 
friendship of the United States. Behind 
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BELLING THE BEAR 


this question is the fact that unless a 
new trade treaty is signed, replacing the 
one which expires on January 26, Japan’s 
important commerce with America may 
be cut off. (See News Parade of 1939, 
page 29.) The Premier denied that the 
relaxing of restrictions on Yangtze ship- 
ping had anything to do with American 
relations. He, however, expressed the 
desire to reach a new agreement with the 
United States, and denied that a pact 
would be signed immediately with Rus- 
sia in an effort to strengthen Japan’s po- 
sition in world affairs. Some Generals 
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favor a pact with Russia to offset the 
possible ~ of trade with the United 
States. 

No one expected the Diet’s resolution 
against Premier Abe’s Cabinet to be 
taken very seriously by the military lead- 
ers who run Japan’s government. But 
it is important because the members of 
the Diet had the nerve to make this 
gesture. It reveals plainly that politicians 
and business leaders distrust the gen- 
erals and admirals. They feel that a new 
agreement with the United States is 
highly desirable in order to protect 
Japanese trade. And they are afraid that 
the militarists will get Japan into more 
serious trouble if they are not slowed 
down soon. 


Balkans and Near East 
May Be New War Theatre 


Britain and France have an army of 
nearly 300,000 men in the Near East 
to back up Turkey in case of any drive 
by Russia or Germany in this area. Stu- 
dents of military history recall that Brit- 
ish-French failure to send an army to the 
Near East during the World War (1914- 
1918) caused some of the Balkan na- 
tions to join Germany in that conflict. 
Britain and France are not going to re- 
peat that mistake this time. 

Russia for some time has been massing 
troops in the Caucasus, which is the strip 
of land reaching down between the 
Black and Caspian Seas to the borders 
of Turkey and Iran, formerly called 
Persia. Russian troop movements also 
are reported on the border ef Afghanis- 
tan, which touches the northern frontier 
of India. Britain fears that Russia may 
drive through Afghanistan to strike at 
British power in India. Afghanistan and 
Iran are said to be fortifying their bor- 
ders against a possible Russian invasion. 

Iran, which lies south of the Caucasus 
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Finnish troops equipped with skis, and wearing white uniforms, have been highly 
successful in halting the Russian attempt to smash across Finland’s “waist” and cut 
vital lines of communication. Finland’s Mannerheim Line also has withstood attacks. 








and east of Turkey, has rich oil fields 
which supply Britain and France. 
British-French oil pipelines run south to 
the Persian Gulf and west to Haifa in 
Palestine and Tripoli in Syria. 


American Republics Protest 
Violations of “Safety Belt” 

Shortly after the European war began, 
the United States joined Latin American 
nations in proclaiming a 300-mile-wide 
“safety belt” in the New World. This 
“belt,” extending from the Canadian 
border to Cape Horn, was designed to 
keep European nations from staging sea 
fights on the “door steps” of North and 
South American countries. 

Suddenly the New World’s “safety 
belt” was given a rude yank by the 
Admiral Graf Spee, German pocket- 
battleship, and three British cruisers in 
the most important naval battle of the 
war to date. The Admiral Spee, raiding 
Allied shipping in the South Atlantic, 
was all set to add another merchant 
ship to her list of victims when the 
cruisers Ajax, Achilles, and Exeter ap- 
peared on the scene. The eleven-inch 
guns of the Graf Spee were heavier than 
the six- and eight-inch guns of the Brit- 
ish cruisers, but they used smoke screens 





escape. Suddenly the remaining mem- 
bers of the German crew (most of them 
already had boarded another ship) 
abandoned the Graf Spee and she was 
blown up in the River Plate on orders 
from Adolf Hitler. A few days later 
Captain Langsdorf of the Graf Spee 
committed suicide. 

While officials of the United States 
and Latin American nations were dis- 
cussing this violation of the “safety belt,” 
other incidents occurred on the New 
World’s “door step.” The German liner 
Columbus was scuttled when fired upon 
by the British cruiser Hyperion, and ie 
crew was landed in the United States 
by the U. S. S. Tuscaloosa. Another 
German ship, the freighter Arauca, 
ducked inside the three-mile limit at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, when chased 
by the British cruiser Orion. 

A few days later the 21 American Re- 
publics sent a unanimous protest to 
France, Britain and Germany against 
violation of the “safety zone.” None of 
the warring nations, however, conceded 
that the New World countries had the 
right to set up such a zone. Britain in- 
sists that her warships must be free to 
fight German raiders wherever they are 
found. Many people in America were 
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Here is a detailed drawing of the German “pocket” battleship Graf Spee, that “com- 
mitted suicide” after being driven into Montevideo by British cruisers. The Graf 
Spee’s ll-inch guns did much damage but her armor plate could not withstand 
the hammering from the six and eight inch guns of the faster British cruisers. 


and superior speed to snipe away at the 
German warship. The Exeter was put 
out of action, but the Graf Spee finally 
was forced to limp into the harbor of 
Montevideo, Uruguay. The Government 
of Uruguay was immediately besieged 
by British and German officials. Britain 
insisted that rules of warfare permitted 
the Graf Spee to stay at Montevideo only 
24 hours. If she stayed longer she could 
be interned (held) for the rest of the 
war. Germany demanded the right to 
stay long enough to make the Graf Spee 
seaworthy. Uruguay granted the war- 
ship’s commander 72 hours to repair his 
ship. 

Crowds lined the harbor of Montevi- 
deo as the Graf Spee steamed toward 
the waiting British-French naval squad- 
ron that had gathered to prevent her 
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critical, too, of the “safety belt” plan. 
They pointed out that it would take a 
tremendous naval force to police the 
“belt” and if these warships tried to halt 
British or German ships they might cause 
the very incidents that the Pan-American 
nations wish to avoid. (See News Parade 
of 1939, p. 29.) 


Britain, France Push Trade 
“War” to Cripple Germany 
Latest reports from Britain show 
clearly that wars are not fought entirely 
by armies, navies and air forces. eae 
and trade play a big part in the British- 
French drive against Germany. Last 
week, three important trade agreements 
were concluded with Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and Spain by the British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. These are plainly 
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war agreements with the two-way object 
of cornering supplies for Britain and 
France so that those supplies are not 
open to Germany. 

To get Turkey’s whole supply of 
chromium—needed to make hard steel— 
Britain and France agreed to take Tur- 
key’s entire crop of figs and grapes. To 
get Yugoslavia’s copper, the Allies also 
agreed to buy that country’s entire ex- 
port of prunes. Food is very important, 
of course, but figs, prunes and grapes 
are needed least by the Allies. They, 
however, were willing to take them in 
order to get control of chromium and 
copper stocks. Furthermore, it was only 
natural for Britain and France to aid 
Turkey, since she has signed a mutual 
assistance pact with the Allies and prob- 
ably will lose all of her profitable trade 
with Germany. 


Thousands Die In Turkish 
Quakes; Tremors Felt in U. S. 


Reports from Turkey last week in- 
dicate that the death toll in a major 
earthquake might reach 100,000 people. 
It is undoubtedly the worst natural dis- 
aster in Turkish history. Earth tremors 
were felt also in South Africa, California, 
Italy, and Central America. 

Scientists explain that these tremors 
are a sign that nature is not through 
working on the earth. Mountains are 
still being pushed up, and wherever 
huge mountains and deep oceans are i 
the same locality the resulting unbalance 
causes quakes. 
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Three Kidnapped Girls 


A Daniel Boone Story 
By John Bakeless 


HEN Daniel Boone led a 

\\/ party of pioneers to Ken- 

tucky in 1775, he chose a 

place along the Kentucky River as a 

site of the first settlement. - It was 

named Boonesborough. Later other 

towns sprang up in Kentucky, but for 

many years Boonesborough was tne 

largest and best fortified of these 
towns. 


Life was difficult and dangerous 
for the Boonesborough pioneers. The 
greatest danger was from the In- 
dians, who resented the coming of 
the white man to the forests and 
canebrakes of Kentucky. 

The Kentucky pioneers had signed 
treaties with various Indian tribes, 
but even so, there were Indian chiefs 
who could not be pacified. When- 
ever they saw the chance, they led 
their braves on raiding parties 
against the white man. 

Daniel Boone was outstanding for 
his ability in dealing with the In- 
dians. He knew just how to handle 
them. He was well-acquainted with 
their ways. He could tell what their 
actions would be under all kinds of 
conditions. 

By the summer of 1776, Boones- 
borough began to feel fairly secure. 
There had been no Indian raids for 
months. Daniel Boone himself lived 
in an unfortified cabin by the river, 
and it is said that a few other set- 
tlers had even built cabins on the 
other side. 


__ 


les This story is from Daniel Boone by John Bake 
8. It is used here by permission of the author 
and the publishers, William Morrow, New York, 
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Everything seemed so safe that on 
Sunday, July 7, after the usual Bible 
reading, a party of three young girls 
went for a paddle on the river. Jem- 
ima Boone was suffering from a 
“cane stab” in the foot.. It was not 
an infrequent injury, since the stub- 
ble of broken cane was sharp, and 
young girls and even grown women 
rarely wore shoes in the summertime. 
Jemima wanted to soak the wound 
in the cool water of the river, and 
Betsey and Fanny Callaway went 
with her to paddle. 


Turse three were the belles of 
Boonesborough. Betsey, sixteen, was 
engaged to marry Samuel Hender- 
son. Jemima and Fanny, though 
only fourteen, already had serious 
suitors eager to marry them. Daniel 
Boone was at the moment enacting 
the role of stern parent, opposing the 
marriage of so young a girl to Flan- 
ders Callaway, a nephew of Colonel 
Callaway. 

Daniel Boone is said to have seen 
the girls on their way, and then to 
have strolled off on one of his soli- 
tary rambles. If that is so, he did 
not go far, for it is quite certain that 
he was soon back in the cabin -with 
his mocassins off, taking a quiet Sun- 
day afternoon nap. 

The two Callaway girls paddled 
about, with Jemima Boone steering 
and dangling her bare foot in the 
river. The current carried them 
slowly downstream until they were 
about a quarter of a mile below the 
fort, and then drew them toward a 
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Jemima made the pony troublesome 
and tumbled off at every possible excuse. 


steep cliff on the other side of the 
river. 

Not being very skillful or very 
strong, they had trouble with the 
canoe and, according to some stories, 
got stuck on a sandbar. Struggle as 
they might, they could not control 
the canoe, and “it would go to the 
other shore despite of their hearts.” 

The cane came down so close to 
the waters edge here that its 
branches hung over into the river. It 
was an ideal hiding place for five 
warriors, who had been watching 
the fort and who, observing the girls’ 
struggles, had quietly waited to see 
if they might not drift within reach. 

The band included some Shaw- 
nees, who seem. to have met the 
Cherokee chief, Hanging Maw, in 
the forest. He had come north along 
the Warriors’ Path to stir up the 
northern tribes against the white 
men who were encroaching on the 
common hunting grounds. 


As they silently waited, the boat 
drifted nearer and nearer. The girls’ 
futile struggles with the paddles only 
brought it closer. When they had 
drifted into shallow water a few 
yards from shore, the Indians 
pounced on them. One ran waist- 
deep into the water and, seizing the 
canoe by the “buffalo tug” at its 
prow, tried to haul the craft to shore. 
Little Fanny Callaway, the smallest 
of the three, whacked him over the 
head with the paddle until it broke. 
Betsy, too, with her paddle struck 
out as hard as she could, until the 
other Indians made signs that they 
would upset the canoe unless they 
stopped. 

The little white squaws were then 
easily overpowered, dragged through 
the shallow water to shore, and 
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then, under cover of a densel 
wooded ravine, rushed to the hille 
which edge that side of the river. 
Their screams were instantly silenced 
by the threatening flourish of knives 
and tomahawks. One warrier seized 
Betsy Callaway by the hair and 
threatened to scalp her if she made 
another sound. After that, the mute 
threat of the tomahawks was enough 
to keep them quiet. 

When the Indians reached the 
hilltop, Jemima Boone, who was not 
Daniel Boone’s daughter for nothing, 
announced that she would not go an- 
other step. They could kill her if 
they wanted to, but her bare and 
wounded foot was a good deal worse 
than death. The Indians at first 
threatened, but the fourteen-year-old 
girl was stubborn. Troublesome pris- 
oners were casually tomahawked in 
most cases, but the American Indian 
has a gentle way with children, 
always, and these girls were little 
more than children. Besides, Hang- 
ing Maw, when not upon the war- 
path, was a kindly soul, indulgently 
inclined. Bowing to the inevitable, 
he and his braves provided moc- 
casins for Jemima and for Fanny Cal- 
laway, both of whom were barefoot. 
Then they cut off the long skirts of 
all three at the knees, so that they 
could travel more easily, and let 
them make wrapped leggings out of 
the scraps against the underbrush 
and brambles through which they 
would have to go. 


The wily savages as usual divided 
their party going through cane- 
brakes, so that the trail would be 
hard to follow. They forced their 
captives to do the same thing, and 
even to walk down little streams to 
hide the trail completely. Where 
possible, the Indians traveled on the 
barren tops of ridges. where they 
left less “sign” than in the lush vege- 
tation of the lowlands. Hanging 
Maw led the party toward the Shaw- 


nee towns. 


Tue war party camped that night 
not far from the present city of Win- 
chester, Kentucky, after covering 
some ten or twelve miles. Each girl 
was then pinioned for the night with 
thongs at the elbows and set against 
a tree, since it was impossible to lie 
down when bound in this way. One 
end of the thong was tied to the 
tree and the other held by a sleeping 
Indian. The three were placed far 
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JOHN BAKELESS 





John Bakeless, like the hero of his 
newest book, Daniel Boone, was born 
among the Indians of Pennsylvania. He 
is the only white student who ever at- 
tended the Carlisle Indian School, where 
his father was a teacher, and where his 
playmates were Ojibways, Sioux and 
Oneidas. This early familiarity with the 
Indian people coupled with a born re- 
searcher’s interest in our frontier history 
have had much to do with the success of 
his book on Boone and the Wilderness 
Trail. 

After a lively time as infantry officer 
in the last war, Bakeless received de- 
grees and prizes at Williams and at Har- 
vard, distinguished himself as a journal- 
ist for such magazines as Forum and the 
Atlantic; received a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship; served on the editorial staffs of 
Living Age and Forum; and found time 
to write five books in widely varied 
fields. For the last eight years Mr. Bake- 
less has served as a valued member of 
the Advisory Board of Scholastic. 





enough apart so that they could not 
reach each other, while the Indians 
sprawled on the ground in a circle 
around them. 

As soon as it was light, Hanging 
Maw started his band off northward 
as fast as he could, the girls still 
full of confidence that they would 
be rescued—a confidence that dwin- 
dled as the day passed with no 
signs that the rescuers had found 
the trail. 

By leaving as much evidence of 
their passing as they could, the 
quick-witted daughters of the pio- 
neers aided the pursuit which they 
knew would do its best to follow 
them. Betsey Callaway, the only one 
with shoes, managed to dig her high 
wooden heels into any damp earth, 
and especially into the mud at buf- 
falo wallows, as plain evidence that 
a white woman had passed that way. 





They managed to lag behind the In- 
dians whenever possible, and break 
a good many twigs. When the war- 
riors asked suspiciously what they 
were doing, the girls replied inno- 
cently that they were tired and were 
helping themselves along by grasp- 
ing the bushes. 

Once the Indians detected Betsey 
Callaway in the act of breaking a 
twig. They threatened her w ) .eir 
tomahawks, but they never noticed 
that she was slyly tearing off bits 
of her clothing and dropping them 
on the trail. One fragment of her 
white linen handkerchief even had 
the name “Callaway” marked on it. 
Eventually, the Indians knocked the 
wooden heels off her shoes to keep 
her from leaving marks, but the 
dauntless little sixteen-year-old con- 
tinued to leave the imprint of her 
shoe-sole. 

It was not long before the girl 
prisoners found another way of dis- 
turbing their captors. Encountering 
a stray pony in the woods, the In- 
dians put Jemima Boone on it, hop- 
ing to hurry up their march. Some- 
times the other two also rode. 

Children of the frontier, these 
young girls knew all about horses, 
They did what they could to make 
the pony troublesome, and _ then 
tumbled off at every possible excuse. 
Laughing heartily, the warriors 
would pick them up and put them 
back. When they continued to fall 
off, the joke rather wore out. An 
Indian mounted and gravely tried to 
teach them to ride. It was no use. 
They fell off almost as frequently as 
before. 

Finally, the harassed Indians de- 
cided that since the pretty squaws 
were still falling off the pony nearly 
as fast as they could be put back, 
the party would make better time 
without a mount. They turned their 
horse loose again and went ahead 
with their captives on foot. 


Tae Indian kidnappers had been 
so quick and clever that, according 
to one story, the girls were not even 
missed until milking time. Then @ 
hunter, probably one of their suitors, 
who had gone out to meet them, 
gave the alarm. According to other 
stories, their screams were heard at 
once, but they were too far down the 
river for help to reach them, as they 
had taken the only boat. 

There was intense excitement ia 

(Continued on, page 34) 
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Congress Goes Back to Work 


Facing 1940 Election, It Will Meet Issues of Economy, Arms, 


President’s Powers, and Foreign Trade 


zress, which adjourned last Au- 

gust 5, revolted against President 
Roosevelt’s leadership. A combination 
of anti-New Deal Democrats and Re- 
publicans defeated several bills on do- 
mestic economic matters favored by the 
President. The President took 


Te first session of the 76th Con- 


like the idea of voting any new taxes 
before the November general election. 
Congressmen are painfully aware that 
vote-getting and tax-gathering don’t mix 
very well. On the other hand, the na- 
tional debt is nearing the 42 billion dol- 
lar mark. The present deficit is expected 


bills carrying funds to be spent in their 
states. And almost every important 
spending bill contains something for 
every state. 


The President’s Powers 
The fight to limit the powers enjoyed 
by President Roosevelt may be 





these defeats rather calmly, but 
deplored the failure of Congress 
to amend the Neutrality Act. He 
warmed that he would call a 
ial session to revise the Act 
= broke out. War came in 
September, and President Roose- 
velt called a special session of 
Congress on September 21. Many 
Republicans, as well as anti-New 
Deal Democrats, supported the 
President in his successful fight 
to repeal the arms embargo and 
ass the new “cash and carry” 
Neutrality Act. (Schol., Sept. 25, 
1939, page 13-S, and later.) 
Few observers, however, be- 
lieve the special sessio- harmony 
will continue into the new year. 
Anti-New Deal Democrats are 
not expected to follow the Presi- 
dent’s leadership in the second 
session of the 76th Congress, 








more bitter than the economy 
vs. spending squabble. It should 
be recalled that in 1933 the 
President was granted broad au- 
thority to wage a fight against 
the depression that gripped the 
nation’s factories, stores and 
farms. Congress voted money for 
recovery and relief and turned it 
over to the President and his 
Cabinet to be spent. Many new 
independent agencies, such as 
the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, were 
created to regulate business and 
industry. The Department of 
Agriculture greatly expanded its 
organization in order to aid the 
farmer. 

Now, however, many mem- 
bers of Congress believe the pow- 
ers of the President and his Cabi- 








which began on January 3. The 
first session left a lot of unfinished 
business that is sure to stir up 
old quarrels. 


Issues Before Congress 

The first explosion was expected when 
the President presented his ‘annual 
budget to Congress the first week in Jan- 
uary. This record of Government “house- 
keeping” expense will show an excess of 
outgo over income for the seventh con- 
secutive year of the New Deal. The 
deficit probably will hover near the three 
billion dollar mark. The President will 
place the blame for part of this unbal- 
anced budget upon Congress. He con- 
tends that Congress “owes” the Treasury 
over $500,000,000 because it voted this 
much money to aid the farmers in 1938 
and 1939 while refusing to approve 
taxes to raise the extra cash. In addition, 
he will suggest that Congress raise an 
additional half billion dollars to pay for 
increased national defense spending, 
needed in a world at war. Congress won't 
like this at all. There are several rea- 
sons why it won’t. 


Now Till November 
Congressmen argue that the President 
nt billions on relief and recovery, 
and they object to taking any blame for 
the unbalanced budget. They also don’t 
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Herblock for N. E. A. Service 
“NOW, WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO BEGIN?” 


to shoot the national debt up to 45 bil- 
lion. And there happens to be a law 
which says that 45 billion is the limit to 
which this debt can rise. This means 
that no more money can be borrowed, 
and that heavy taxes will be needed to 
raise future cash. 

In order to keep the debt below the 
45 billion deadline, and avoid levying 
new taxes in an election year, Congress- 
men may talk economy strongly during 
this session. Business leaders will also 
demand economy. They insist that a 
balanced budget and less Government 
spending will encourage business to go 
pe with expansion plans and employ 
more men. Many officials also hope that 
better business, which will bring in more 
tax money, will increase Government 
revenues and narrow the gap between 
income and outgo. But liberals in Con- 
gress agree with Independent Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska that a 
huge defense spending bill should not 
be passed if it means a cut in unemploy- 
ment relief funds. (See Problems of 
Democracy, page 18-S.) 

But economy talk may be forgotten 
when the times comes to vote on spend- 
ing bills. During an election year Con- 
gressmen may hesitate to vote against 


net officers and independent 
agencies should be more closely 
limited. They believe the execu- 
tive department is in danger of over- 
shadowing the legislative (Congress), 
and the judiciary (the courts), and up- 
setting the “balance of powers” which 
the “founding fathers” set up in -1787. 


**Balance of Powers” 

The “founding fathers” gave us a two- 
house Congress in which one house can 
serve as a check on the other. The “bal- 
ance of power” idea was carried out fur- 
ther to prevent one branch of the gov- 
ernment from gaining too much power 
at the expense of another. The executive 
(President) can veto an act of Congress, 
but Congress can override his veto by 
a two-thirds vote. Presidential appoint- 
ments must be approved by the Senate, 
and the President can be removed from 
office by impeachment (trial) for certain 
crimes such as treason and bribery. A 
balance also was sought between federal 
and state powers. Since the Constitu- 
tion had set up two separate govern- 
ments to exercise authority over the 
same territory, a Supreme Court was es- 
tablished to settle disputes between the 
federal and state governments over the 
powers belonging to each. Later, the 
Supreme Court built up its authority to 
rule an act of Congress unconstitutional. 
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OnE HOUSE 


Here is a diagram of the long, winding trail a bill takes in 
Congress before it becomes a law of the land. All bills are 
referred to the proper Committee for study and approval be- 
fore the House or Senate considers them. When the House 


“By the People” 

A Congress lasts for two years because 
all the members of the House and one- 
third of the Senate are elected every 
two years. The First Congress served 
from 1789 to 1791; the Second from 

791 to 1793 and so on for every two- 
year period. There are 96 Senators, two 
from each state. The House contains 
435 members elected on the basis of 

pulation. New York, the most popu- 
ous state, has 45 Representatives. 
Nevada has one. 


“For the People” 

Every bill introduced during a session 
of Congress—there are thousands of 
them—is referred to the proper commit- 
tee for consideration before the House 
or Senate votes on it. If each bill were 
considered by the whole House or 
Senate, little real work could be com- 
pleted. Committees weed them out. 


Since the House has a large member- 
ship containing many comparatively 
“green” law-makers, the 47 House com- 
mittees exercise great law-making pow- 
er. The “machinery” of committee con- 
trol in the Senate is simpler because its 
membership is smaller. Individual 
Senators have more authority since they 
usually are more experienced than Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate—known as the 
“upper house”—was intended by the 
“founding fathers” to check the too hasty 
actions of the “lower house.” 


The presiding officer of the House— 
The Speaker—is elected every two years 
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OTHER HOUSE 


PIGEON 
HOLE 


by that body, but is really chosen by the 
majority party—the Democrats in this 
session, The Speaker's power to control 
debate on the floor of the House and 
“push” bills favored by his party makes 
him a powerful leader. The “floor lead- 
ers” of the majority and minority parties 
in the House see that party orders are 
obeyed, and are assisted by “whips” who 
keep members in line and patrol cloak- 
rooms and offices to bring in members 
when an important bill is up for a vote. 
William B. Bankhead of Alabama is 
Speaker of the House; Sam Rayburn of 
Texas is majority leader, and Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., of Massachusetts is minority 
(Republican) leader. 

Committee chairmen win their posts 
by seniority—the number of years they 
have served in Congress. Each commit- 
tee contains members of both the ma- 
jority and minority parties, apportioned 
according to their membership in the 
House. There are three House Commit- 
tees that are particualrly powerful: 
1. The Rules Committee has a “life-and- 
death” power over the passage of bills 
because it can fix the date any bill is to 
be considered in the House, and regulate 
debate on it. When the Rules of Commit- 
tee refuses to give a bill the “right of 
way” on the floor of the House the bill 
usually dies in committee, unless a ma- 
jority of the House members sign a peti- 
tion to bring the bill up for debate. 2. 
The Ways and Means Committee, which 
prepares all revenue (tax) bills. 3. The 

* Appropriations Committee, which de- 
cides how federal money shall be spent. 
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New York Times 


and the Senate pass different forms of the same general bill, 
a joint “conference committee” irons out the differences be- 
tween them. If the President vetoes a bill, the measure can be 
passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote of both houses, 


Powers of the Senate 

No leader in the Senate has as much 
power as the Speaker of the House, The 
Vice President, who is President of the 
Senate, can vote only in case of a tie. 
Vice President John N. Garner has, how- 
ever, used his long years of experience 
to become a power in Senate affairs, and 
is unofficially the leader of anti-New 
Deal Democrats. The majority leader 
of the Senate is Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, and the Republican minority 
leader is Charles McNary of Oregon. 
The Senate’s 33 committees are smaller 
than those in the House, and each Sen- 
ator usually serves on three or four. 

According to law, the House is sup- 
posed to have a check on the Senate 
and the President because it alone can 
originate tax bills. In practice the 
Senate Finance Committee is the body 
that whips them into final form. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is very influential because his 
committee must approve all treaties with 
foreign nations. The House has no voice 
in this matter. 

The Senate’s power to approve or re 
ject treaties with foreign nations is it 
volved in the coming fight over the 
President's powers. One of these pow 
ers is the right to make trade agreements 


with foreign nations. It expires in June, ] 


1940, unless Congres renews it. Under 
this Act, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has signed agreements with 22 nations. 
They agree to lower tariff taxes on some 
of our products and we do the same for 
theirs. 
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A Third Term for Roosevelt? 


The Debaters Turn the Spotlight on a Burning Public Issue 


RESOLVED: That the tradition 
against a third term of office for 
the President of the United 
States should be dropped. 


Introduction 


ILL Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt call in the gentlemen of 
the press some day in the 


very near future and say, “I do not 
choose to run...” or will he remain 
silent on his-plans until the 1940 na- 
tional conventions next summer? A 
hundred and thirty million Americans 
today are awaiting a White House 
pronouncement. Democratic leaders, 
who are assembling in Washington 
today, January 8, for the annual Jack- 
son Day dinner, expect to hear the 
President make some definite state- 
ment on the coming campaign. Writ- 
ing in advance of this event, we will 
not hazard a guess on what the Presi- 
dent will say. He may say nothing 
about it. Anyway, you will soon know, 
and this debate can be studied in the 
light of what happens in Washington 
tonight. 

Twice in 1937 President Roosevelt 
clearly stated his intention to retire 
after two terms. He declared in a 
newspaper interview that “When I re- 
tire to private life on January 20, 1941, 
I do not want to leave the country in 
the condition Buchanan left it to Lin- 
coln... .” (When Buchanan turned 
the nation over to Lincoln in 1861 the 
Southern States were deserting the 
Union, and the War Between the 
States began a few weeks later.) The 
President repeated this intention to 
retire several days afterward at the 
Democratic Victory Dinner. 

Since then, however, several events, 
including the European War, have 
served to change the political picture. 
Several of the President’s closest 
friends and advisors have started a 
third-term movement. Ambassador to 
Belgium Joseph Davies, and Joseph 
Kennedy, U. S. Ambassador to Great 
Britain, both have urged the people 
to re-elect the President for a third 
term. Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L, Ickes endorsed a third term and 
flatly declared that Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt had no 
claim to New Deal support in his 
Campaign for the Democratic nomi- 
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Prepared by George C. Williams 


and Frank B. Latham 


nation. Administrator McNutt is work- 
ing privately to obtain the Demo- 
cratic nomination, but declares pub- 
licly that if the President runs again 
he will step aside and support him. 
Senator Johnson of Colorado later 
called upon Democrats to endorse 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana as a 
“liberal” candidate who might make 
it unnecessary for the “President to 
run against his will.” Independent 
Senator George W. Norris, who sup- 
ported Roosevelt in 1932 and 1936, 
urged the President not to accede at 
this time to demands that he declare 
his position regarding the third term. 
The Nebraskan said the President had 
“earned a rest,” but he should “remain 
in a position where, if the patriotic 
spirit of the country demands it, he 
can still be the leader of the liberal, 
progressive thought of the nation....” 

Vice President John N. Garner fi- 
nally broke the silence of other 1940 
hopefuls by declaring he would ac- 
cept the Democratic nomination if it 
were offered to him. Since the Vice 
President is a leader of anti-New Deal 
Democrats in Congress, his action 
may force the President to take a 
stand very soon on the third-term 
question. 

In view of the great public interest 
in the President’s future actions, it is 
fitting that many debate leagues have 
selected the third term question as a 
topic for college and high school con- 
tests this school year. It will, of course, 
command its greatest attention while 
Mr. Roosevelt’s decision whether or 
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not to run for office is still pending. 
The New Deal’s reform and recovery 
measures, the threatened split in 
Democratic ranks, and Republican 
chances for 1940, all will figure in this 
debate. But debaters must remember 
that the third-term question is not 
new, not one limited to 1940 politics 
and party programs. It has been 
brought up in Congress 45 times, and 
has been discussed heatedly since the 
days of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. There is no well-grounded tradition 
against a third term. 

1. Washington did not oppose a third 
term. 

He declined a third term for personal 
reasons. His refusal was based on “the 
increasing weight of years”—he was then 
65 and died two years later at 67. In 
fact, he only accepted the Presidency be- 
cause of a sense of duty, and ran for a 
second term because many delicate for- 
eign and domestic problems had arisen. 
And, later, in a letter to LaFayette he 
said: “I confess I differ widely from Mr. 
Jefferson as to the necessity . . . of rota- 
tion in that department (the Presi- 
dency)... .” 

2. Jefferson’s views against the third 
term never were accepted by the coun- 


The Constitutional Convention of 1787 
turned down proposals limiting the Presi- 
dent’s term of office. Several Constitu- 
tional amendments to prevent third 
terms were offered during his own ad- 
ministration, but they were turned down. 

a. Historical research shows that Jef- 
ferson refused a third term because he 
could not be elected. Jefferson delayed 
for more than a year his reply to the 
various State legislatures which were 
urging his candidacy for a third term. 
Jefferson studied political sentiment for ° 
13 months and, when convinced that 
Madison had the best chance to be elect- 
ed, he withdrew. This does not look like 
the actions of a man who was firmly op- 
posed to the third term. Furthermore, 
Jefferson knew when he retired that his 
work would be carried on by Madison. 

3. President Jackson wanted a single 
term only, but he yielded to strong pres- 
sure to run for a second term. Historians 
say Jackson could have been elected to a 
third term, but advanced age, bad health, 
and the pressure of personal affairs pre- 
vented him from running again. At any 
rate he selected Van Buren as his suc- 
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cessor, and secured his election. “The 
Democratic victory of 1836,” says Albert 
Bushnell Hart, “was the triumph of Jack- 
son, not Van Buren.” 

4. President Grant wanted a third 
term, but was blocked by opposition 
within the Republican party. The fact 
that Grant was a poor President had 
more to do with his rejection than the 
third-term tradition. 

5. President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1904 definitely came out against a third 
term of office, but in 1912, after the in- 
tervening Taft administration, a 
ran on the Bull Moose ticket against Taft 
and Wilson. The third-term tradition 
played little part in Roosevelt’s defeat in 
this three-cornered race. The Republican 
split elected Wilson. 

5. Had Coolidge run in 1928 the third- 
term issue would not have been involved 
—Coolidge had served but one elective 
term of four years and 19 months of the 
unexpired term of his predecessor, Hard- 
ing. Progressive Republicans, as well as 
Democrats joined forces to pass the 1928 
Senate resolution that declared “Any de- 
parture from this time-honored (anti- 
third-term) custom would be unwise . . . 
and fraught with peril for our free insti- 
tutions.” In opposition to this resolution 
Republican Senator Simeon Fess of Ohio 
argued that there was no third-term tra- 
dition because the people never have de- 
nied a third term to a President. The 
Presidents who might have achieved a 
third term never tried to win it, he said. 


Il. A third term for a President would 
not “pave the way for a dictatorship.” 

1. Since our Government is a democ- 
racy, the question of a third term should 
be put up to the voters. Our love of free- 
dom is the best assurance that “It can’t 
happen here.” An informed electorate, 
which has never existed in most nations 
on the Continent of Europe, will not al- 
low any change in the basic principles of 
American democracy. 

2. The mere fact that the fear mongers 
say a precedent—which is all the third 
term “tradition” is—will save us from a 
dictator seems a pretty slim measure of 
insurance against the curse now throt- 
tling the progress of European people. 

3. In times of emergency Congress 


“may approve wide emergency powers 


for the President, but this has not led to 
a dictatorship. 

a. For example, during the “100 days” 
in 1933 President Roosevelt’s relief and 
recovery laws were rushed through Con- 
gress in an effort to rally our economic 
system. Some Republicans even said we 
needed a “dictator” to bring recovery 
and halt the depression. But the Presi- 
dent did not become a “dictator.” 

b. And in 1937, after the President’s 
overwhelming re-election victory, pub- 
lic opinion map rebuked his attempts 
to reorganize the Supreme Court and 
overhaul the executive branch of the 
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Government. Both the Court bill and the 
first Reorganization bill were defeated 
by Congress. 


III. The present European war crisis can 
be best handled by President Roosevelt. 

1. His foreign policies have generally 
been approved by Democrats and many 
Republican leaders. 

2. Peace must be made some time, but 
probably not before 1941, and President 
Roosevelt would be the world leader 
most able to influence Europe toward 
the framing of a just peace. 

3. That the President’s influence is 
greatly respected was- shown by the ac- 
claim which greeted his recent peace 
appeal to the Pope, and to Protestant 
and Jewish leaders. 

4. Public opinion aa prove that the 
voters trust the President’s foreign policy 
and believe his leadership is needed in 
the present crisis. 

a. The American Institute of Public 
Opinion reported in October, 1939, that 
52 per cent of the voters would cast their 
ballots for the President in 1940 if the 
European war is still going on. 

b. During the debate in Congress on 
repeal of the arms embargo, which the 
President demanded, the Institute re- 
ported that his popularity gained four 
per cent, for a total gain of eight per cent 
since the European war began. 

c. In December, 1939, the Institute 
reported that 63 per cent of the voters 
approved the President's policies. While 
this is not an endorsement of the third 
term, it indicates that a large majority 
still trust the President despite all the 
talk about “drifting toward dictator- 
ship.” 


IV. Only President Roosevelt can extend 
and preserve the best features of the 
New Deal's social and economic reforms. 

1. No other Democratic politician 
stands out in the public mind as the 
President does. Any other Democratic 
candidate will probably be defeated. 
Unlike Jefferson and Jackson, the Presi- 
dent has no candidate he can put for- 
ward to carry on his New Deal program. 

2. Even if the Democrats accept a 
candidate who is favored by President 
Roosevelt, and this candidate is elected, 
he may not carry out the New Deal pro- 
gram. For instance, President Theodore 
Roosevelt selected Taft as his successor 
in 1908. But Taft’s policies wrecked. 
“T.R.’s” “Square Deal” program and 
brought Roosevelt back to the political 
arena in 1912 in a futile attempt to re- 
gain the Presidency. 

In conclusion, the Affirmative sums 
up: Since there is no clear third-term 
tradition, and since we are not going 
down the road to dictatorship, why not 
let the people decide at the next election 
whether they want President Roosevelt 
to continue his New Deal program of re- 
form and reconstruction? Why settle this 


third-term issue in the newspapers or in 
some political club room? Let the voters 
decide. 


Negative Brief 


I. No one man is “indispensable” in a 
democracy. 

I. Jefferson feared that this doctrine 
would undermine our democratic insti- 
tutions and lead to one-man rule. He 
criticized the Constitution because it did 
not limit the number of terms a President 
could hold. “Reason and experience tell 
us,” he wrote, “that the first magistrate 
will always be re-elected, if he may be 
re-elected. He is then an officer for life.” 
In short, Jefferson believed in change as 
a bulwark against one-man rule. If we 
accept the third-termers’ argument that 
it’s “Roosevelt or Ruin” we will weaken 
democracy’s main principle of “Govern- 
ment by and for the people. . . .” 

2. The nation needs a rest from Roose- 
velt New Deal crusading. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of our great 
crusading leaders, had this to say about 
his accomplishments at the time he 
stepped aside for Taft in 1908. “The 
country needs a change. There was cru- 
sading to do when I took hold. . . . We 
have had four years of crusading and 
uprooting. ... It is time for me to go and 
for a man of Taft’s type to take my place. 
He’s a constructive fellow. I am not. ... 
The ground is cleared for constructive 
work; the man who clears is never the 
man to do the upbuilding. . . . Taft will 
give you four years of upbuilding. . . .” 

3. Even President Coolidge, whose 
administration was highly praised for its 
stability and safety, bowed to the third- 
term tradition, and said, “I do not choose 
to run. ...” President Roosevelt, who is 
finishing his second term with a record- 
breaking national debt, and 10,000,000 
unemployed, has more reason than Cool- 
idge fas bowing to the third-term tradi- 
tion. 


II. The best feature of the New Deal 
will be preserved regardless of which 
party wins in 1940. 

1. The people have accepted the New 
Deal’s social security program, and the 
principle of collective bargaining as ex- 
pressed in the Wagner Act. The Wages 
and Hours law, and several other reform 
measures touching on banking and the 
stock market also will be preserved even 
if Roosevelt gets no third term. 

2. To use the words of “T.R.”—“The 
ground has been cleared for construc 
tive work; the man who clears is never 
the man to do the upbuilding.” Several 
New Deal laws — notably the Wagnet 
Act, and the Wages and Hours law~ 
need overhauling. There is “upbuilding” 
to be done in order to put 10,000,000 
men to work. The President has demon- 
strated that he can clear the way, but he 
has failed to “upbuild” our economy # 
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1904—THE SQUARE DEAL: “The Issue.”. Theodore Roosevelt, running 
for his second term, is accused of going in for personal 
(From The New York World) 


Washington. 


that the jobless can get jobs. He should 
step aside and let someone else try. 

3. Why give Roosevelt a third-term on 
the slim chance that he may be able to 
lay the basis for a “just” peace in Eu- 
rope. Anyway, many people don't like 
America to be meddling in Europe's 
tangled affairs. They know what hap- 
pened in 1917. It is enough to add that 
if Roosevelt's influence for pecce and 
justice is so strong that it can bring about 
a better world order, this influence can 
be used just as well when he is plain Mr. 
Roosevelt, instead of President Roose- 
velt. In this way we can have Mr. Roose- 
velt’s wise, humanitarian world view 
without having to put up with four more 
years of President Roosevelt's New Deal 
crusading. 


III. Who wants President Roosevelt to 
run for a third term? And why do they 
want him? 

1. The motives of such men as Am- 
bassador Kennedy and the greatly re- 
spected Senator George W. Norris, can- 
not be dismissed as based on self-inter- 
est. They are entitled to their opinions. 
But how about the hordes of New Deal 
Office-holders and spenders who, of 
course, want four more years to bask in 
the sun of a soft job? Much of the senti- 
ment for a third term springs from the 
desire of New Dealers to remain in office. 
If they could be sure that the next Presi- 

t would retain their services they 
would not worry so much about the “in- 
dispensable” Mr. Roosevelt. Many liber- 
als do not think that Mr. Roosevelt is 
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government in 
the New Deal. 


“indispensable.” The liberal Nation and 
New Republic both have declared 
against a third term. 

2. Because of his spending policies, 
and his tremendous job-dispensing pow- 
ers, President Rooseveit can build up a 
political machine that would be hard to 
beat in 1940. Money can talk louder 
than an opposing candidate during an 
election campaign. Then, if the Presi- 
dent wins four more years, what is to 
keep him from gaining four more years 
and then handing the job on to one of 
his close advisors? We would do well to 
remember Jefferson’s warning against a 
chief executive becoming “an officer for 
life.” 

IV. There is a tradition against the third 
term, and it has been built up by the 
people themselves. 

1. We do not have to hunt up the 
words of Washington or Jefferson. Let 
us see what the American people think 
about the third term. Our national repre- 
sentatives in Congress have sought third- 
term resolutions 45 times. Over 100 bills 
limiting the term of the President have 
been introduced since 1860. The people 
of 23 states have passed laws limiting 
the terms of their Governors. The affirm- 
ative may scoff at the outworn third- 
term tradition. We say it is no outworn 
tradition, but a living safeguard of our 
Constitution and the democracy that our 
Constitution established. 

2. Public opinion polls, conducted by 
Fortune and the Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, show that nearly 70 per cent of the 





















940—THE NEW DEAL: “Democracy of Tomorrow.” The notion of what 
Democratic government is coming to which is harbored by some critics of 


(Elderman in The Washington Post) 


voters are opposed to a third term. The 
Institute poll showing that 52 per cent 
might vote for the President “if” the 
European war continued is what Mr. 
Roosevelt himself would call an “iffy” 
question. The war may not continue, and 
the results of this poll are too close to 
justify any definite conclusions. 


3. Even the President’s own varty is 
badly divided and shows little desire to 
follow his leadership—note the declara- 
tion of Vice President Garner. Roose- 
velt’s decision to seek a third term prob- 
ably would split the Democratic party 
so seriously that the election of a Repub- 
lican would be assured. Thus even the 
best interests of the Democrats and New 
Dealers would be served if the President 
stepped aside and let the party freely 
choose a candidate for 1940. And this is 
one outstanding case where the best in- 
terests of the Democratic party happen 
to coincide with the best interests of the 
whole nation. The Democrats need a 
change, and the country very definitely 


needs one, too. 


In conclusion, we find that those who 
oppose the third term are not conserva- 
tive cranks who want to junk all the New 
Deal stands for and “turn the clack 
back.” They honestly feel that the con- 
tinuation of one-man party control is un- 
healthy for democracy. Democracy lives 
on change. It would not get it with four 
more years of Roosevelt. 
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here. Ask your teacher for them—they are on p. 
3-T of the Teacher's Edition.) 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





ERE is America’s greatest challenge: 
Most factories are as busy as they 
were during prosperous 1929. American 
business has recovered the ground lost in 
the 1937-38 slump. But—nearly one 
worker in four is still without a regular 
job. One person out of every six is de- 
pendent on the F ederal Government for 
at least part of his support. Each minute, 
$6250 or more is spent by governmental 
agencies—Federal, state, or local—to care 
for the needy. The monthly Federal, 
state and local relief bill is $275,000,000. 
Since 1935, the Federal Government’s 
Work Progress Administration has given 
jobs on work-relief projects to between 
two and three million persons. Another 
six to seven million persons have been 
turned over to state and local relief agen- 
cies, which provide them with food, shel- 
ter and clothing. Private charity organi- 
zations also have been busy. The New 
Deal also has tried to revive business by 
“priming the pump” of private industry. 
Billions have been spent for road build- 
ing, public buildings, schools, parks, low- 
cost housing, dams and power plants, 
and direct loans to industry and farmers. 
Human conservation—relief—has been 
linked with conservation of natural re- 
sources by having WPA and CCC work- 
ers fight the ravages of wind and water 
erosion. (Schol., Problems of Democ- 
racy, Dec. 11, p. 18-S.) 


The People Speak 

For six years violent arguments have 
raged over the best way to handle unem- 
ployment relief, and bring the full busi- 
ness recovery needed to give people 
work. Men and women from every state 
in the Union, who were polled recently 
by the American Institute of Public 





Opinion, listed relief as the number one 
problem faced by the nation today. The 
New Deal's experiment with relief was 
named as its “greatest accomplishment” 
by more people than named any other 
measure. And it is named as “the worst 
thing done” by more people than any 
other measure. Congress, which met the 
first week in January, must translate 
these opinions into a workable program. 
(See page 13-S.) Relief is certain to 
figure strongly as an issue in the 1940 
Presidential campaign. 

Dictatorships have put their idle men, 
money and machines to work, while 
democratic America has floundered 


around. How have they done this? 














Just as the hole is always present in a 
doughnut, so are jobless men always 
present even during good times. In pros- 
perous 1929 over one million workers 
were unemployed. Today, several million 
young people, who have grown up since 


1929, are among the 9,000,000 jobless. 


Dictatorships use taxes to take from 
industry most of its profits, and from in- 
dividuals much of .their income. Italy, 
for example, has used two 10 per cent. 
levies on property above the usual taxes. 
This amounts to a forced loan from peo- 
ple. This “short-cut” puts money to work 
all right. But it would wreck one of the 
Essentials of Democracy that the Ameri- 
can people prize. (Schol., Nov. 6, p. 
18-S.) 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


“< 


‘A man’s home is his castle.’ No one 
shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. Human rights should 
not be subordinated to property rights, 
but any conflict between them must be 
resolved by democratic processes.” 


What have the Dictatorships done with 
tax money? Much of it has been used 
to build up huge war machines. People 
have been herded into the army, labor 
camps, and munitions factories. In Ger- 
many, they call this “employment.” In 
America, we call it “unemployment re- 
lief.” 


Are Jobs Property? 

New Dealers argue-that a job is the 
only property many people have. Thus, 
they say the Government should pro- 
tect a man’s “property rights” by giving 
him employment. They add that a cut 
in WPA spending will bring another 
slump similar to the one in 1937-38. 
Critics reply that business will not regain 
confidence until spending is cut and in- 
come and outgo of Government funds is 
balanced. They say the huge debt of $42 
billions is a menace to the “property 
rights” of all people. 


























ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT 1929-1937 EXPENDITURES OF U.S. cov'T 9 
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14. OUR UNEMPLOYED MILLIONS 


To create jobs for every person able and willing 
to work is the task America must face if it wants 


to preserve its free, democratic institutions, 























Work or the Dole? 

Both sides in the relief argument turn 
to the Eessentials of Democracy, Num- 
ber 10, (Schol., Nov. 20, p. 16-S.) 


WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


“Democracy respects the rights and per- 
sonality of the individual citizen. “The 
state is made for man, not man for the 
state.” But the individual has definite 
responsibilities toward the society which 
protects him.” 

WPA critics say work-relief is costly 
and undermines the “Worth of the Indi- 
vidual” by paying him to do jobs that 
are often useless. New Dealers insist 
that work-relief is better than the dole 
-cash payments to idle people. They 
argue that enforced idleness destroys a 
worker’s skill. Idle men, they add, like 
idle machines, get rusty if not used. 
In their “short-cuts,” dictatorships don’t 
consider the “Worth of the Individual.” 


Congress Acts 

In the Summer of 1939, Congress 
passed a new relief bill that accepted in 
part the arguments of WPA critics and 
economizers. A slash in WPA funds 
forced the firing of one million workers. 
The Federal theater project was killed, 
and others financed by Federal money 
were sharply curtailed. Increased State 
and local contributions to Federal 
building projects were required. 


State or Federal Control? 

The 1989 WPA bill sought to force 
greater state and local responsibility for 
telief. Republicans and many Demo- 
crats want to turn the administration of 
relief over to state and local officials, 
with the Federal Government furnish- 
ing a share of the funds. They argue 
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Acme and Harris & Ewing 
Governor Bricker insists that “Everything is all right in Ohio,” 
and blames the cities for that State’s relief crisis, while Mayor 
Burton of Cleveland wants the Legislature to vote relief fands. 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


New Deal critics offer the above “solution 
to WPA troubles.” They contend that 
business could absorb the jobless if Gov- 
ernment taxes were sharply limited. 


that: 1. Federal control of WPA permits 
Democratic politicians to use relief 
funds to win elections. 2. Local officials 
are better qualified to handle their own 
relief problems economically. 3. When 
state and local agencies can get Federal 
money for the asking the people make 
little effort to see that it is wisely spent. 
4. Local officials should be allowed to 
use either the dole or work-relief in 
caring for the unemployed. 

New Dealers reply that: 1. WPA 
election corruption was discovered in 
only three states, and much of it can be 
blamed on local politicians, not Federal 
officials. 2. State WPA officials are ap- 
pointed from Washington, but the ap- 


Wide World 


This Cleveland housewife is receiving a ration of food from 
the supplies shipped to that city by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation after local relief funds were exhausted. 


pointees are local people familiar with 
local conditions. 3. Many cities cannot 
stand a greater relief burden, and it is 
wiser to have Federal officials oversee 
the spending of needed Federal money. 
If Federal money is given states with no 
strings attached, corruption would be 
likely to occur. This happened in the 
case of Federal old-age assistance funds 
given to Oklahoma. 4. Work, not the 
dole, should be provided for as many 
persons as nao 


The Crisis in the States 


The relief crisis in prosperous Cleve- 
land has spot-lighted the debate over 
WPA policies. (Schol., Dec. 18, p. 6.) 
Governor Bricker of Ohio has answered 
charges that he is trying to keep the 
State’s budget balanced and increase his 
Presidential chances at the expense of 
those on relief. He in turn charged that 
WPA rolls in Cleveland were cut drasti- 
cally after the 1938 election, implying 
that the reduction was a political move 
to embarrass, a Republican Governor. 
Colonel F. C. Harrington, who heads the 
WPA, stated that he had 50 per cent 
more money to spend in 1938 and could 
therefore give more relief. “Of course . . . 
it was Congress,” comments Richard L. 
Strout of the Christian Science Monitor, 
“which cut relief funds, so the Cleveland 
situation is a first example of the Federal 
economy shoe a ...” Republican 
Governor Bricker also accused Republi- 
can Mayor Burton of Cleveland of fail- 
ing to shoulder the proper burden of 
relief costs. “Local needs,” argued the 
Governor, “must be taken care of at 
home to a greater extent. It is easy for 
city officials to run to Columbus and 
Washington to ask for more aid and then 
sit on their hands till it comes... .” 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


A Bi-Weekly Department for High School Students | 
Prepared by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


THE VOICE IN THE HOME 

UR newspaper may be decorated 
C) with sensational headlines, under 

which are news columns written 
in words which may stir up strong emo- 
tions, but we read it hastily at breakfast, 
or leisurely after a busy day at the shop 
or office. We know the prejudices of the 
editor, what he likes and what he dis- 
likes. We frequently smile while reading 
an editorial which was written to arouse 
our indignation, or drop the paper as we 
nod in our chair over a news item which 
the writer hoped would startle us into 
action. 

We must leave our home to reach the 
movies, and much of the power of the 
picture fades as we step from the air- 
conditioned lobby into the July sun or 
the January blizzard. 

Propaganda over the air is more diffi- 
cult to resist. We talk to each other in 
friendly groups in our living rooms. In 
one corner is the radio and a persuasive 
voice from the loudspeaker may enter 
the group discussion and carry us along 
while we are unaware of the fact that the 
voice is doing our thinking for us. The 
new element in propaganda supplied by 
the radio is tone and inflection. How 
can we be on guard against these voice 
qualities which may bring us to a de- 
cision by processes of crooked thinking? 


Kinds of Radio News 
We are turning to the radio for more 
and more of the daily news. How is this 
news prepared and in what form do we 
receive it over the air? Radio news can 
be classified into four main divisions: 


1. The news reports. These are the 
brief reports which you listen to at break- 
fast or before dinner. The. announcer 
tells you in brief form the outstanding 
events of the preceding hours. These re- 
ports are selected from hundreds of 
thousands of words which enter the ra- 
dio news room and are reported by the 
announcer. The brief form used by the 
announcer lends itself to a headline form, 
but in reporting war news the radio has 
ab: loned much of this spectacular 
brevity and the startling word “Flash” 
has disappeared. Propaganda may enter 
into the selection of the items. 


2. The news summary. News reports 
are sketchy and unless we read the paper 
they don’t have much meaning. Trained 
newspaper men are hired by the radio 
stations to take the dispatches over sev- 
eral days and write them up into a story. 
Then you hear the entire account of the 
debates in Congress over the neutrality 


bill or the origin of the war between Fin- 

land and Russia. Here the listeners must 

adopt the same safeguards as the news- 
aper reader. What facts were selected? 
Vere any omitted? 

8. The analysis of the news. But the 
summary contains only the more recent 
events, and back of the situation is often 
a long history of wars, treaties, boun- 
daries, and conflicting nationalities. The 
news analyst gives a background for 
the news, to help us brush up our history 





and geography, or actually supply us 
with knowledge of out-of-the-way places 
which our school books omitted entirely. 
The analyst is the editor of radio news. 
He can hardly keep his personal feelings 
from entering into his long accounts, and 
in the past some interpreters of the news 
have made no attempt to do so. They 
have frankly told us what we ought to 
think—about such subjects as parole for 
prisoners or sit-down strikes. 

4. The news dramatization. This 
fourth type of news is one which most of 
us probably enjoy most. We listen to it 
on The March of Time and in the educa- 
tional broadcasts sent into our class- 
rooms. Here the news is written into a 
play, with historical background sup- 
es The setting is suggested by the 
ines or sound effects; interludes are sug- 
gested by music, and frequently oe 
accompaniments provide a backgroun 
for the action. Here the problem of the 
listener is the same as in the movie. He 
must remember that the world he is liv- 
ing in is make-believe—not real. 


What to Watch For 


How can we be on guard against this 
voice in the living room? We enjoy these 
news services and most of us would not 
want any of them discontinued. Straight 
reporting of unrelated news items would 
be dull and uninteresting. Can we con- 





“What Makes You Think So?” is pre. 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established te 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E, 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R, 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A, 
Beard, and others. 








tinue to enjoy pleasant entertainment 
and receive useful information and still 
make up our own minds? 

In order to protect the listener the 
broadcasting companies, now organized 
as the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, have voluntarily made many rules 
governing news broadcasting. Some of 
these rules provide that all sides of a 
question must be given consideration, 
that startling and inflammatory phrases 
must be omitted, and that news must be 
verified before it can be broadcast. The 
most important regulation has to do with 
controversial issues. What people shall 
have the right to buy radio time to pre- 
sent their side of an important issue 
about which there is a great difference 
of opinion? The side with the most 
money would naturally have a great ad- 
vantage over the poorer side. Several 
companies have agreed, voluntarily, not 
to sell time to either side but to give time 
to both sides to present their cases to the 
public over the national networks. Many 
Americans approve of this policy because 
they believe that one-sided propaganda 
is undemocratic and unfair to the listener. 

But the best safeguard is an alert and 
educated listener. To Americans censor- 
ship is a bad name, and when we are 
protected we feel that we are being 
treated like small children. Most of us 
would prefer to be free to hear, read, and 
see everything and then make up our 
minds about what we want to continue 
to use in our thinking. Moreover, it is 
almost impossible to censor the tone of 
the human voice. Perhaps all of you 
should try a little experiment. Send fora 
printed copy of a dramatic speech which 
you heard on the radio and liked very 
much, Read it and pick out the prope 
ganda devices used. Then have a class 
mate read the speech to you in his usual 
tone of voice. Read the speech aloud 
imitating the dramatic tones of the 
speaker. After this, listen to the same 
speaker again and compare your reac 
tions. This exercise will not spoil the 
radio for you: remember, it is fun to be 
fooled—but it is more fun to know. 

HOWARD E. CUMMINGS 
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Ben Franklin and The King 


A Historical Play in One Act 


By Paul Green 


CHARACTERS 
GeorceE THE Tuirp, King of England. 
His MoTHeER. 
Lorp Nortu, prime minister. 
WittLiaM Prrrt, the elder, former prime 
minister. 
Sm Topias, a wealthy mechant, and 
head of the East India Company. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
A CHAMBERLAIN. 
A MESSENGER. 
Two FooTMEN. 
A Few Lorps AND CouNSELORS. 
Place: London. 
Time: A winter evening, 1774. 

The music begins in the auditorium— 
-a piano, organ, or other instruments 
playing “Rule Britannia.” The curtain 
goes up revealing the stage set to repre- 
sent an audience room in the palace of 
King George the Third. Two solitary 
chairs sit waiting in gilded brightness, 
one at the R. front and one at the L. 
front. At the C. back is a door, and to 
the L. of this are heavy red draperies 
which hang down to the carpeted floor. 
They are drawn back revealing the 
throne. On the wall opposite the throne 
is a gilt-framed portrait representative 
of some ancient king or royal prince of 
England. 

Now entering through the great door 
at the rear come the King and his 
Mother, moving as if in time to the mu- 
sic. The King is a young man in his late 
twenties, with somewhat pallid face, a 
large restless roving eye, and nervous 
moving hands. He is brilliantly dressed 
and wears an order of merit glowing like 
@ great starry flower on his breast. The 
Queen Mother is a tall woman with gray- 
ing hair, beautifully jewelled and 
gowned, and imperious in her manner. 
There is a sternness about her face quite 
in contrast to the young monarch’s 
kindly indecisiveness. 

As the King mounts the dais and takes 
his place on the throne, the music stops. 
The Queen Mother stands by the throne, 
and as she speaks to her son, it is obvious 
that he is greatly influenced by her opin- 
ion. He offers ineffectual protest when 
the Queen tells him what stand to take 
in the crisis about the American colonies 
which will soon be discussed. The 
Queen says that the time has come for 
action. She advises him to follow Lord 
North’s opinion and says that Pitt, who 
will oppose Lord North, has been in- 
fluenced by Benjamin Franklin, the 

merican representative. She makes it 
clear that Franklin, whom the King con- 
siders his friend, must be made to yield 
in this crisis, If necessary he must be 
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bribed, for to win Franklin is to win the 
American colonies. 


We take up the scene as the Chamber- 
lain appears in the doorway at the R. 
The King sighs and orders the Cham- 
berlain to summon the counselors for 
the discussion, The Chamberlain bows 


(The King bows his head over on his 
hands, The Queen turns and goes out at 


the rear, And now the Chamberlain 
opens the door at the R. and several 
Counselors enter, including Lord North, 
the prime minister, a man past middle 
age, somewhat stout and determined in 
his bearing. Next to him comes William 
Pitt, an old broken man making his way 
haltingly along on a cane and -wearing 
a sort of shawl draped about his shoul- 
ders. There are some three or four other 
Gentlemen, members of the House of 
Lords and Commons, also Sir Tobias, a 





Franklin: I say it is wrong to tax a people who have no voice in that taxing. 


and retires. And now the Queen places 
her hand affectionately on her son’s head 
and says: 

Queen: And now [ leave you, my son. 
but I shall be there (Gesturing toward 
the rear.) —waiting—— 

Kinc: Yes, waiting to give me 
strength if I should weaken. 

QvuEEN: But you shall not weaken. 
The American colonies must be brought 
to their senses. 





NOTICE 

This is the third in the series of “Amer- 
ica in Action” plays which Scholastic has 
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tion of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, and is under the editorial 
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wealthy corpulent merchant. They ap- 
proach the throne and stand bowed be- 
fore the King. The Chamberlain retires.) 

Lorp Nortu: Your Majesty. 

Kinc: Greetings—(As they kiss his 
hand) — my Lord North, the Earl of 
Chatham, you, Sir Tobias, and gentle- 
men. 

(The elderly Pitt creeps over and sits 
in the chair at the L. front. Sir Tobias 
sits in the one at the R. The rest remain 
standing.) 

Lorp Nortu: Your Majesty, the pres- 
ent crisis moves us to come to you for 
audience. 

Kinc (looking out at the group): I 
do not see Dr. Franklin. 

Lorp Nortu (ironically): We heard 
nothing from him. 

Kinc: He should be here. 

Lorp Nortu (ironically): His action 
is typical of this new liberty beyond the 
seas. He comes and goes as he pleases. 

Pirt (in a high voice): He has been 
delayed. 

Lorp Nortu: When His Majesty 
summons, there must be no delay. (Un- 
rolling some papers which he has in his 
hand.) Your Majesty, the everlasting 
subject of the American colonies is with 
us once again. And this time it must be 
settled. Your Majesty is well acquainted 
with the long roll of grievances which 
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we hold against them. Since the con- 
clusion of what some choose to call the 
French and Indian war, they have grown 
more and more insolent in their manner. 
In the passage of the Stamp Act they 


first exhibited open treason. For the 
safety of the British xmpire we yielded 
and rescinded the act. Again the neces- 
sary and just laws known as the Towns- 
hend Act were mcst stubbornly resisted. 
Once more to kzzp the peace we yielded. 
But now the times demand a stern hand. 
Our internal cebt has increased by leaps 
and bounds, a debt in great measure due 
to the expense of protecting these same 
colonies, and-— 

Kinc (as North turns a leaf cf his 
notes): Has Dr. Franklin given any fur- 
ther advice upon this subject? 

Lorp Nortu: None beyond his re- 
cent boastful words in parliament. It is 
well known what his attitude is. He is 
in league with such men as Patrick Hen- 
ry of Virginia, Livingstone of New York, 
Sam Adams and John Hancock of Bos- 
ton. It is through their efforts that the 
people are becoming rebellious and are 
refi:sing to accept this recent tax on tea. 
Let us recall, Your Majesty, that unin- 
terrupted commerce, trading, the pur- 
chase and exchange of commodities, be- 
tween the different sections of the em- 
pire is the very life of that empire. We 
have developed a great and profitable 
commerce with the American colonies, 
and now that they are refusing to buy 
our goods what can we expect to hap- 
pen? This tax on tea was voted by an 
overwhelming majority of both houses 
of parliament. It should be collected no 
matter what the cost. 

Pitt (calling out): And how will you 
collect, my lord? 

Lorp Nortu: We have met here to 
determine that. As Charles Towns- 
hend himself has said before — these 
American colonies, these children of 
ours, planted by our care, nourished by 
our indulgence, have been protected by 
our arms until they have grown to a 
degree of strength and wealth almost 
equal to that of our own. But again 
they have threatened our trade with 
ruin. Through their selfishness, their 
greed, they have strained the patience 
of His Majesty’s parliament beyond en- 
durance. (Pausing and then concluding 
dramatically) This time force must be 
employed. 

(A murmur arises among several of 
the statesmen, The King looks off be- 
fore him with abstracted worried gaze.) 

Kinc (as if speaking to himself): 
Blood might be shed. 

Lorp Nortu: I urge that without de- 
lay funds be voted for the equipping 
and sending of ten thousand soldiers in- 
to the colonies to impose this tea tax. 

Voices: Yea, we agree. 

Lorp Nortu: And that such men as 
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Patrick Henry, Livingstone and Adams, 
Hancock and others from the Carolinas 
to the northernmost colonies—these men 
who have openly avowed their antagon- 
ism to his Majesty’s government—be ar- 
rested and brought to England for trial. 
The colonists are able to pay this trifling 
tax. We have accurate reports on the 
holdings of the leading colonial citizens. 
A hundred can be found there whose 
combined wealth is equal to that of any 
hundred men in England. For instance, 
the great land owner, Colonel George 
Washington down in Virginia, John 
Hancock himself, a man of tremendous 
wealth. 

(And now the broken form of Pitt 
stirs in his chair.) 

Pitt (his head propped up on his 
cane): It is not that the colonies cannot 
pay but that they are unwilling to pay. 

Lorp Nort (drily): That is one thing 
we are certain of. (Curtly.) Then they 
must be made to pay. (Bowing.) We 
await Your Majesty's decision. 

Pirt (attempting to rise and then sink- 
ing back into his chair with a groan): 
Pardon my illness. (Looking over at Lord 
North.) During my service as minister 
I took occasion to study every phase of 
the colonies’ quarrel. The arguments of 
my Lord North are not only impractical 
but dangerous. I have come from a bed 
of sickness to tell him so. 

Lorp Nortu (with a touch of sar- 
casm): Franklin has been talking with 
my Lord Pitt again. 

Pirt: He has, many times. And I 
have been talking with the common peo- 
ple of England. 

Lorp Norru: The burden of this 
government, sir, is not on the common 
people but upon those who have the 
responsibility of taxes and property. (In- 
dicating the merchant.) Like Sir Tobias 
here. 





Prrr: Your pardon, sire, but the gen- 


tleman is in error. The colonies in 
America were not planted by our care, 
were not nurtured by our interest. Tyr- 
anny drove them there. (A murmur of 
dissent arises among the Counselors.) 
They have not been protected by our 
arms. In the French and Indian war 














they protected us. They taxed them- 
selves to raise arms, provide munitions 
and supplies. And that tax which they 
themselves voted they have continued 
to pay without murmur or demur. 

Kine: Are you against England or for 
the colonies, sir? 

Pirr: I am for both, Your Majesty, 
(Now climbing shakily to his feet.) For 
an ever and greater British Empire— 
(Stretching out his trembling arm.)—a 
true Venice of the world, in which the 
ocean canals flow between the arms and 
islands of her greatness. 

A Voice: Hear! Hear! 

Pirr (with stern conviction): And if 
we insist upon these measures with 
America we shall lose one of our arms 
and that the strongest. (He sinks back 
into his chair.) 

(The King sits staring at the floor.) 

Lorp Nortu (coldly): Then what 
does the honorable gentleman propose? 

Pirr: That we yield once more to 
their demands. 

Voices: No! No! 

Lorp Nortu: If we do so our pres- 
tige is gone in the capitals of Europe, 
and you know what that means to our 
commerce. 

(The voice of the Chamberlain calls 
out from the shadow at the R.) 

CHAMBERLAIN: Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania. 

(Everyone looks expectantly around. 
Franklin -smes forward into the light. 
He is now in his late sixties and well pre- 
served, his face genial and ruddy. He 
wears no wig, and is simply dressed. As 
he comes forward the King extends his 
hand which Franklin takes and bows 
over but does not kiss. With the excep- 
tion of Pitt the group show a faint dis- 
pleasure.) 

Kinc (withdrawing his hand): | 
feared, Dr. Franklin, we were not to 
have the pleasure of your company. 

FRANKLIN: Your pardon, sire, I have 
been at the palace gates this half hour 
but was denied admittance. (With a 
chuckle.) The guards said I lacked the 
proper dress. 

(There is a look among the group 
which shows that they perhaps think so 
too.) 

Kinc: Our major-domo will send you 
an apology. 

FRANKLIN: Oh no, I am used to such 
things. (Extending a little rolled paper 
tied with a ribbon.) A little gift of 
friendship to Your Majesty—drawings 
for a new stove which will do much to 
keep you warm in winter. 

Kinc (taking the paper and examin- 
ing it): My thanks are yours. (He 
studies the paper, and then as Lord 
North lets out a little cough, he rolls it 
up.) At my leisure I will—(Now with 
some show of energy.) Dr. Franklin, we 
have summoned you here on a serious 
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matter. Because of your standing as a 
philosopher and your thorough knowl- 
edge of the colonies we feel we have a 
right to your advice. 

FRANKLIN (bowing): I shall be glad 
to tell you what I know. 

(The King nods toward Lord North 
again. ) 

Lorp Nortu: Dr. Franklin, you are 
acquainted with the present situation as 
regards the American colonies. 

FRANKLIN: I am. 

Lorp Nort: And you no doubt are 
well acquainted with the troubles His 
Majesty's government has had in levy- 
ing and collecting taxes from the Ameri- 
can colonies. 

FRANKLIN: Naturally. 

Lorp NortH: Do you feel that they 
have been in their right in refusing to 
accept the Stamp Act, the Fownshend 
Act, the Navigation Act, the Levying 
and Quartering Act? 

Pirr (calling out): I object td that 
question. 

FrankLin: I don’t minc answering 
it. These acts have all been repealed. 
His Majesty’s parliament realized their 
injustice. 

Lorp NortH: They were repealed 
only to keep peace, not because they 
were unjust. Do you not agree? 


Franktin: No, I believe they were 
unjust. 

(Again a murmur arises among the 
group. ) 


Lorp Nortx (abruptly): Why? 

Frankuin (kindly and with perfect 
politeness): Because, as I said recently 
in the parliamentary interview, and as 
has been said thousands of times, there 
is a principle involved, the principle of 
taxation without representation. Is it 
right or wrong? I say it is wrong to tax 
a people who have no voice in that 
taxing. 

Lorp Nortu: What do you mean? 

FRANKLIN: Briefly I mean that our 
own assemblies in America, the General 
Assembly, the House of Burgesses, or 
whatever form each colony’s government 
takes-these bodies should have the 
right to tax us and none other. 

Lorp NortuH (throwing 
hands): That’s treason. 

FRANKLIN: It’s not treason, but 
sense. 

Lorp Nortu: Treason, I tell you. It 
means self-government, gentlemen, and 
that means. sharp and to the point, that 
the honorable gentleman here recom- 
mends that the American colonies be a 
free and independent country. 

Frankiin: I have not said that we 
owe no allegience to the King, but I do 
say that we owe no allegience to parlia- 
ment in such matters as affect us so 
Vitaly, 
oe (suddenly applauding): Hear, 
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PAUL GREEN 

When Paul Green’s play, In Abraham's 
Bosom, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1927 
few people outside his University of 
North Carolina colleagues had ever heard 
of its author. Today, of course, everyone 
who follows the theater and its play- 
wrights knows that Mr. Green is one of 
our best. 

Paul Green was born near Lillington, 
N. C. (1894), and grew up in the tobacco 
eountry there. College was interrupted 
by two years at the war (an experience 
out of which his play, Johnny Johnson, 
was written twenty years later). Once 
back on the campus Mr. Green turned 
seriously to writing and his folk plays 
about the people he knew and loved in 
his native state began to attract more and 
more attention. After graduation and a 
year of graduate study at Cornell, Mr. 
Green joined the faculty at his Alma 
Mater, where he has been ever since. 


(For a moment there is a murmur 
among the gentlemen, and North paces 
back and forth with his head bent 
down.) 

Sim Tosias (presently turning sharply 
on Franklin): Do you know, sir, that the 
East India Company of merchants is fac- 
ing ruin if America continues in her 
present attitude? 

FRANKLIN: I have heard so. 

Sir Topias: The East India Com- 
pany has built up a vast trade with the 
American colonies. And now, due to 
their misunderstanding as to the mother 
country’s intent, they are refusing to buy 
my company’s goods. Do you know 
what that means, sir? 

FRANKLIN: I presume that it means 
the East Indies Company is in hot 
water. 

Sm Topias: And do you know that 
this great trading company is vitally 
important to the life and welfare of this 
nation? 

FRANKLIN: J do. 

Lorp Nortn (jerking his head upy: 
And do you know that if it fails, goes 








bankrupt, a panic may strike the nation, 
the government may fall and perhaps 
those ancient enemies of England, Spain 
and France, will seize the opportunity 
to attack not only us but America too. 

FRANKLIN (smiling): We needn't 
count our chickens till they are hatched. 

Lorp NortH: Beg pardon— 

FRANKLIN: I mean—not cross a bridge 
till we come to it. 

Sir Tosias: And do you kriow that 
seventeen millions of pounds of tea are 
rotting in our warehouses at this mo- 
ment, that cargoes of many ships are 
spoiling in the American harbors be- 
cause your people won't let them un- 
load? , 

FRANKLIN: I have heard that to be 


- the case. 


Kinc: Dr. Franklin, in the light of 
these facts, what do you advise? 

FRANKLIN: I would still say—the tax 
on tea should be repealed. 

Lorp Nortu: Never! Never! 

(The Counselors and Sir Tobias echo 
“Never,” and the King sits with bowed 
head.) 

Pitt (quaveringly): It seems, ah— 
Franklin, that you and I are in the min- 
ority. (To the King.) On the one hand 
we run the risk of creating a rebellion 
among the Americans. On the other 
we .un the risk of destroying the great- 
est trading institution in the world and 
thereby creating a panic here in Eng- 
land and destroying our credit. Which 
shall we do? (Loudly) Your Majesty, 
I say we must do the right thing irre- 
spective of the consequences. 

Lorp Nortu: And the right thing is 
not to jeopardize the greatness of this 
English nation. 

Pitt: If you antagonize the Ameri- 
can colonies too far you certainly 
jeopardize it. 

FRANKLIN (quietly but intensely): 
Your Majesty,—gentlemen. Year after 
year I have hoped and trusted and with 
the only means at my command, my 
voice, have urged that England and 
America might settle their differences in 
a friendly way, might remain as one na- 
tion united in the way of peace, as I 
would nations everywhere might do. But 
the course of events seems to conspire 
against us. The people in America are 
still loyal to His Majesty. There is no 
question of that. But every act of your 
ministry, sire, brings us nearer a dreadful 
separation. With all respect to the prime 
minister here, it would seem that in fu- 
ture generations the historians may say 
that a blind and misguided parliament 
apparently did all that it could to create 
friction between the mother country and 
her most powerful colonies. The advice 
of using force seems to me but another 
illustration of that fact, for it will only 
aggravate the trouble. The matter is not 
any longer an economic one. For prior 
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to all things among my people now is 
the question of this representative gov- 
ernment. To them it has become an 
ideal that once actuated the earlier pi- 
oneers and which has grown and been 
developed in the conquering of that 
wilderness. It is fast becoming a religion. 
Every act of antagonism by your parlia- 
ment but increases it. And in defense 
of their religion men will—in a simple 
word—fight. I beg of you, repeal this 
law, meet with the representatives of 
the colonies and seek a reconciliation 
before it is too late. 

Lorp Nortu (crying out): It is Eng- 
land’s place to command and not to beg. 
(Turning more vehemently toward the 
Counselors.) Gentlemen, Dr. Franklin 
but confirms our view of the American 
mind. Every day faith in our govern- 
ment is being weakened by this delay. 
Every succeeding hour is fraught with 
danger. What is your voice? 

Voices: Let us act now. Force. Let 
us use force if it is necessary. 

Frankuin: Gentlemen, I beg of you. 
Your Majesty—I—— 

Kine (raising his head and staring be- 
fore him as they all wait): Ah, why 
can’t we be at peace? Why do they deny 
my sovereign command? (Muttering.) 
That’s what hurts. It hurts me here— 
in my heart. 

FRANKLIN: They do not deny your 
sovereign command, Your Majesty. But 
they deny the action of the parliament. 

Kinc (after a moment): Dr. Frank- 
lin is right. I feel in my heart he is 
right. If we use force the Americans will 
fight. And that means—( With a groan.) 
—civil war too. For we are all English- 
men under God. We have the same 
blood. We have the same ideals, the 
same history behind us. The ties that 
bind us together span these few thou- 
sand miles of sea. (Shuddering.) These 
ties must not be broken. We must find 
some peaceful way to settle these dif- 
ferences. 

FRANKLIN: I have only one thing to 
say. The law is wrong and must be re- 
pealed. 

Lorp Nortu (loudly): The law will 
stand and America must yield. 

FRANKLIN: Then it means war. There 
is no other way out. 

(For a moment the group is silent.) 

Kine (finally looking up at Franklin) : 
Yes, there is a way out, Dr. Franklin, 
and war could be averted. 

FRANKLIN: Thank God if there is. 

Kinc: I know your greatness and in 
what respect you are held in America. 
You could persuade them. 

FRANKLIN (coldly): And become a 
traitor? 

Kinc: No, Dr. Franklin. (Pleading- 
ly.) Rather become one who saved the 
British Empire from breaking in pieces. 
Voices: Hear! Hear! 

Kinc (hurrying on): You have been 
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sent to London to represent the affairs 
of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts— 
two of the most powerful colonies. That 
is true? : 

FRANKLIN: Yes, that it is. 

Kinc: And what you advise they will 
be inclined to listen to? 

FRANKLIN: Perhaps. 

Kinc (with fierce earnestness): And 
Pennsylvania at least would act as you 
advise. 

FrankLin (quietly): I think she 
might. 

Kinc: And then New Jersey would 
follow. And already New York is kindly 
disposed to us, as my Lord North in- 
forms me. She would agree, and one by 
one the other colonies would yield, and 
the horrible disaster of rebellion, of civil 
war, would be averted. (Vehemently.) 
We appeal to you, Dr. Franklin, in this 
critical hour we beg you to persuade 
them to yield. 

FRANKLIN (as the King stares be- 
seechingly at him): You have asked an 
impossible thing, Your Majesty. 

Kinc: You could, you could do it. At 
this moment you have the power to de- 
cide whether the English people shall 
remain as one or perhaps be divided 
forever. 

Lorp Nortu (sharply): And power 
to save your people from the invasion 
of arms and waste of blood. 

Kinc: You are a scientist and philoso- 
pher, Dr. Franklin. You have great 
dreams of invention and human prog- 
ress. Honor and wealth await you 74 
There in the wild frontier of America 
your great gifts will be neglected, die 
in that arid soil. You owe it to the world, 
to England and America to act as I 
request. Do it, I beg you. (He stares 
at Franklin with pes pleading eyes.) 

FRANKLIN (gazing kindly at the 
young King): Your Majesty, all the 
wealth and all the honor of the world 
could not hire me to betray the people 
for whom I speak. (The King bows Vis 
head over in his hands.) America is 
wild and uncouth, arid if you will, and 
lacking in the arts and sciences and 
culture of your Europe. But even so on 
our vast continent it may yet be possi- 
ble to build a nation the like of which 
the world has never seen. Already the 
idea of a democratic government is 
abroad. among the people. It will take 
years to work it out, generations maybe, 
centuries even. True, there may be 
bloodshed and tragedy ahead for us. 
But if they must come then let them. 
The cause for which we suffer then will 
the more endure. And so to speak brief 
and to the point, I'd rather help bring 
this new government of man to pass and 
die forgot than have all the fame and 
riches Europe could command. Pardon 
me, Your Majesty, but so I must refuse 
your request. And rather than try in 
this hour to save England or her colonies 








I prefer to cast my lot with somethin 
bigger than either—an idea, a dream, 
you will, of liberty and free men. (He 
stands siient.) 

Pirr (applauding): Bravo, Franklin, 

Lorp Nortu (as the King sits with 
bowed head): And so to the practical 
matter at hand. It seems there is no 
alternative but force against the colo- 
nies. And I agree. 

Kinc (in a choked voice): But that 
would mean war, I tell you. Once more, 
Dr. Franklin—(He twists his hands help. 
lessly together. And now entering from 
the rear sweeps the dowager-like Queen, 
She comes over and stands by the young 
King. He reaches out and convulsively 
grasps her hand.) 

(The Gentlemen, including Franklin, 
bow in honor to her.) 

QUEEN ‘(in a clear ringing voice as she 
enters): Then let it be war! 

FRANKLIN (presently): And if Eng- 
land loses—— 

QueEEN: The man is mad. (Venomous- 
ly) Braggart! 

Voices (angrily): Treason! Treason! 

FRANKLIN (retaining his kind but 
serious calm): You might put down 
rebellion in one center, but it would 
break out in another. America is a vast 
country. 

Lorp Nortu: But it is idiocy to say 
ten million people cannot conquer three 
million. 

FRANKLIN: But you will not have ten 
million. You will only be able to spare 
a few—say a hundred thousand soldiers 
at most. If you weaken your home 
forces, immediately Spain and France 
would be entering at your back door. 

Lorp Nort: We do not fancy your 
threats, Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN: It is not a threat. Itis 
a simple fact. And England should re- 
peal this unjust tax law now—before it 
is too late. 

(A Footman brings in a document 
and hands it to Lord North. He looks 
at it, an exclamaton breaks from him and 
everyone stares at him questioningly.) 

Kinc (uneasily): What is it? 

Lorp Nort (with a touch of patron- 
izing triumph): Our husbandry bears 
luscious fruit. The people of Boston 
have destroyed the cargoes of tea and 
torn down the statue of the King. The 
governor appeals for troops. (Whirling 
on Franklin.) And I accuse this man of 
being a party to it. (He hands the docu- 
ment up to the King, but it is taken by 
the Queen. She bends down and 
whispers in her son’s ear.) 

Kinc (after a moment, his face 
averted): Dr. Franklin, you are free to 
go now. 

(Franklin looks about him in anger 
and grief.) 

FRANKLIN: Your Majesty, it is not t00 
late. You must—— 


(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


statements in buoks that a 
writer produced good poems when he 
was in his teens. The thing may have 
happened centuries ago, they reason 
to themselves, but such bits of history 
do not repeat themselves. Such doubt- 
ers of literary ability will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn that such 
things do happen in our day. Because 
they are of nearly the same age they 
will feel drawn to the poetry of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay when they learn 
that one of her most remarkable 
poems was written when she was only 
19 years old. That still famous poem, 
“Renascence” (the word means re- 
birth), had attracted the applause of 
literary critics but another original 
creation by Miss Millay drew my at- 
tention directly to her. 

New York “newspapers reviewed 
her one-act play, Aria da Capo, pro- 
duced in a theatre in the Greenwich 
Village section of the city. In Saint 
Louis I was looking for new and orig- 
inal dramatic material. I was impress- 
ed by this biting commentary on the 
insanity of war-crazed nations. So on 
my next visit to New York I sought for 
acopy of the play at the theatre. I was 
directed to the author’s home. Two 
lasting details stand out from my dis- 
cussion with Miss Millay on writing 
and the writer’s craft. First, she prom- 
ised that a copy of the play would be 
delivered to my hotel. Winning my 
lasting gratitude, she kept her prom- 
ise. Second, she remarked that she 
hoped to be able to live on the returns 
from her writing. In this she was suc- 
cessful. Magazine after magazine 
published her short stories written 
under the pen-name Nancy Boyd; 
volume after volume of her poems 
made her a best seller. For the past 
several years she has been recognized 
as one of the foremost poets of our 
time. 

Miss Millay’s high school days in 
small cities in Maine and her college 
years at Vassar were like those of 
most young Americans, except that in 

latter she developed an amazing 


ability to write. The rather long poem, 


OYS and girls in high school 
B often look with a fishy eye upon 
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“Renascence,” is a startling produc- 
tion; it displays remarkable thought 
and feeling for a girl of 19. Not all of 
it may be entirely clear in a first read- 
ing, but portions will sweep a reader 
far from ordinary surroundings and 
stir both mind and emotions. 

Having acted in plays, it was only 
natural that the poet should soon be 
known as an impressive reader of her 
own verse. In all parts of the country 
large audiences heard her, emphasiz- 
ing by her appearance the meaning 
of poetry as a form of art and develop- 
ing in the minds of her listeners a 
growing love for all kinds of poetry. 
Countless men and women, having 
seen and heard her, can and do talk 
interestedly and intelligently of her 
poems. They know when a magazine 
announces that parts of one of her 
latest volumes, will appear in its 
pages; and then they read and discuss 
the selections as avidly as movie 
enthusiasts discuss a new film. 

When an American work was 
wanted for the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, Miss Millay was 
commissioned to produce it. Her lib- 
retto, The King’s Henchmen, was set 
to music by the well-known Deems 
Taylor. In 1922 she was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for the best volume of 
verse. To read her dozen or more vol- 
umes is to participate in the develop- 
ment of a great poet; but more than 
that, it is to experience the pleasure 
and thrill that readers feel when they 
meet stirring poetry. 

Young readers always experience a 
welcoming excitement when they 
meet her early verses for the first time. 
All youth has a hunger for beauty, es- 
pecially for the beauties of the world 
around them. Few of them can, how- 
ever, express their response to that 
beauty so sharply, so accurately as 
Miss Millay can. Youth also (no mat- 
ter how little it may actually carry 
out its theories) believes that pleasure 
is the greatest thing in the world. Miss 
Millay felt that rebellious impulse 
also and put the universal desire into 
a poem that almost snaps with hard 
decisiveness. Speaking for all youth 
to their elders she notes the grown- 
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ups’ disapproving frowns and admits 
frankly that she is burning the candle 
at both ends. But she meets their plain 
objection with the charming idea that 
her candle gives a lovely light. 

Many other poems in light and 
witty manner are actually comments 
on life. Their gay and frivolous tone 
makes all the more memorable the 
serious thoughts that begin to show 
through after a first reading. With 
skilful thrust the poet asserted—she 
did not plead—that woman had equal- 
ity with man. Showing a brilliant sur- 
face, many of her love poems are as 
searching as any in the great body of 
English verse. 

Appreciation of justice and culture 
in modern life shattered by the ter- 
rible acts of men aroused in Miss 
Millay an intensity of feeling that 
makes many later poems sting. As is 
natural in view of what the world has 
endured in the past twenty years, 
notes of sadness and disillusion throb 
under the beautiful phrasing and 
craftsmanship of later volumes. Per- 
fect sonnets — those fourteen-lined 
masterpieces of form — speak out 
against cruelty, injustice, savagery. 
The themes of pleasure and love have 
given piace to thoughts on society, na- 
tions, mankind, because the poet’s 
sensitivity has been stirred by sights 
in Spain during the revolution. 

In every one of the following vol- 
umes, young readers will find several 
poems so clever or arresting or beau- 
tiful that they will seek more pleasure 
in other books by Miss Millay: The 
Harp Weaver, A Few Figs from This- 
tles, Second April, The Buck in the 
Snow, Fatal Interview, Wine from 
These Grapes, The Lamp and the 
Bell, and Huntsman, what Quarry? 
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OMEWHERE a...0.g .iound Table 
anormal are the future writers 
for the many humorous columns of the 
newspapers, the New Yorker, and all the 
other publications here the writers 
good-naturedly p: xe fun at serious sub- 
jects or wittily point out the amusing 
side of many most solemn occasions. 
Such topics have become the targets of 
the keen observers who have tried the 
edge of their sense of humor in the fol- 
lowing contributions. 


The Schultz Saga 


(With a slight nod to Ogden Nash) 

There was once a chicken rancher named 
Oglethorpe Schultz 

Who had many Plymouth Rocks and Rhode 
Islands, not to mention pultz. 

Mister Schultz was an extremely practical 
and scientific rancher and would prob- 
ably have given his wife the dickens 

Had he caught her doing anything imprac- 
tical or unscientific to his chickens. 

So he installed a modern short wave, super- 
heterodyne, 11-tube, foreign-receiving 
radio in his chicken roost, 

Thinking that the radio broadcasting would 
enliven his flock and thus the faltering 
poultry rate would enjoy a much needed 
boost. 

But alas! 

His well-meant endeavor turned out to be a 
faux pas! 

Instead of increasing, the bitth-rate began 
to drop and drop, 

While the line on the egg-production chart 
took a nosedive and Mr. Schultz's dream 
seemed to be a flop. 

Mister Schultz, who up to now had been his 
gay, smiling, carefree, happy self, grew 
sad, and his face assumed a deathly pallor, 
and he ate almost nothing and his sleep 
became abbreviated, 

Until one day an educated hen, whom we 
shall call Agatha, because that was her 
name, came up to him and said, “Perhaps, 
if I tell you our difficulty, your grief will 
be alleviated. 

Since listening to the news of the world 
concerning Neville, Adolf, Benito, 

And the omnipresent, omniscient, omnipo- 
tent Hirohito, 

We have been so worried about unemploy- 
ment and war and 1940 and all the myriad 
troubles of the world that have accrued, 

That we have been brooding over the state 
of the world instead of over our brood.” 

William Finkelstein, 15 
Harrison Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Grace E. Morse, Teacher 


“It Takes All Kinds” 


Carrots, drunkenly rooting with their florid 
noses 

Lost in black, wet mire: 

Souses. ... 


Asparagus, swaying in rows, straight, stern, 
pompous, 

Self-righteous and unthinking: 

Fascists. . . . 


Peas, huddled together ig exclusive pods 
with only tales 
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To vary green, monotonous livest 
Gossipers.... 


Corn stalks, bent over so their ears may hear 
the sweet whisperings of 

Wind along steaming brown spring earth: 

Philosophers. . . . 


Peaches, blushing with the first fresh fuzz 
of adolescence, 

Shyly promising: 
outh.... 


Blackberry bushes, irregular and dangerous, 
yet hiding behind the thorns 
Fruit: 
People. ... 
Herbert Gold, 15 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School 
Miss Alicia Monroe, Teacher 


The Phantom 


Six long tortured months have dragged their 
twisted selves by since that strange day I found 
myself seated in a tiny room that I have come 
to associate with such an inexplicable terror. 
Little as I remember the outdoor aspects of 
that afternoon, I do vaguely recall that the sky 
was grey, that fall was dying, and that a name- 
less silence clung about the almost impercept- 
ible wind. The tiny room was cast in half- 
shadow. I seemed in a world of my own, and, 
although there were others around me, my 
eyes saw them more as mists on a moonless 
night than as fellow-men. 

My mind, my gaze,.my very self was at- 
tracted and held by a small, squat something 


crouching on a plain table before me. The 
thing was covered with a heavy black cloth, 
I could see no part of it; yet my mind was 
filled with apprehension. My soul shrank in 
cold fear from this sinister creature before me, 
my complete master before I had seen its face, 

I could not undertake to describe the numb. 
ing terror that struck me when I first saw that 
mocking face. Never in all my dreams had | 
beheld such a revolting thing, such a glittering, 
gtinning demon. 

As the days have flown by, the thing has ex. 
ercised an animal-like fascination over me, so 
that now I—the ghost of the man I used to be 
—return to this chamber of ghouls and giants 
where the thing crouches waiting, waiting, for 
my appearance, which it greets with a clicking 
of its tiny teeth. I come to it; I sit before it. [ 
place my fingers on its broken surface, and it 
mocks me all the while. For forty-five minutes 
—day after day—I typewrite. 

Robert Hullihan, 17 

Sacred Heart School 

Boone, lowa 

Sister Mary Miriam Therese, B.V.My 
Teacher 


The Disadvantage 


In the days of lace and ruffles, 
A girl like you and me 
Quoted rhymes to buttons 

To find her destiny. 


She started with the rich man 

- (The poor man quickly passed) 
To find to her delight, we hope, 
That she would wed the last. 


Now we are ultra-modern 

And streamlined all the way, 

But we can’t read our futures 
With the zippers of today. 

Ann Bishop, 16 

Oak Hill (West Va.) High School 
Miss Mary L. Washington, Teacher 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


VIRGINIA. By Ellen Glasgow. 


I have been asking young women 
lately what books they had been re-read- 
ing which they would urge others to 
read. The first recommendation I had 
was for this book. Since it is one of my 
own favorites, I am especially glad to 
pass it on to all of you. 

In one respect it forms a milestone in 
literary history. The “clinging vine” type 
of heroine, for so long held up as an ex- 
ample or regarded as a help to man by 
her very weakness, was in this book re- 
vealed as a menace to her family and an 
enemy to her own happiness. Virginia not 
only means to do well; she does as well 
as she can, living up to the models of- 
fered her in her youth. But she makes a 
dangerous mother, the very strength of 
her affections being harmful rather than 
helpful to her children. She loses her 
husband’s love because she has sacrificed 
herself so long she has become, not so 
much a clinging vine, as a clinging oc- 
topus. All this is told without te with 
true sympathy for Virginia and for those 
around her, 


front him. This play, writte. in 1921, 


THE EMPEROR JONES. 
By Eugene O'Neill. 

When I asked the same question of 
young men, the first recommendation I 
had was in this form: “I can always read 
a play by Eugene O'Neill, no matter how 
many times I have read it before.” 

So I chose, as the one I have most 
often re-read, The Emperor Jones. This, 
too, is a milestone book: in this play the 
genius of the Negro race for acting was 
given an opportunity to show itself in 
something greater than comic and minor 


roles. 


A Pullman porter escapes from prison 
and flees to an island in the West Indies. 
There, he advances “from stowaway to 
emperor in two years.” He is a dictator if 
ever there was one. But his day of reck- 
oning is at hand. His subjects up in the 
hills are preparing for revolt, melting 
silver for bullets because they think his 
life is charmed. He starts for the protec- 
tion of a French gunboat. To reach it he 
must cross a dense forest, and in its 
shades his superstitious fears and his bad 
conscience work upon him. He throws off 
his uniform, discards his civilization bit 
by bit, and sees in his fevered dreams 
the spectres of his evil past rise to con 


has made stage history. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Watch Your Quotations 


By H. E. Zimmerman 


} OW little the average American 
Hees: about his own language 


or the great books written in it! 
He is fond of quoting them, but as often 
as not he gets his quotations all wrong. 

Constantly we hear it said, “By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread.” This quotation from the Bible 
contains no less than three mistakes, for 
if you turn to verse 19 of the third chap- 
ter of Genesis, you will find that the or- 
iginal words are, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Possibly this 
quotation is confused with that from 
Milton—“Let us go forth and resolutely 
dare with sweat of brow to toil our little 
day.” 

There is a quotation about a quotation 
from the Bible on which we nearly al- 
ways go wrong. “Even the devil,” we 
say “can quote Scripture for his own 
purpose.” The correct words are: “The 
devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” 
They are taken from Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice, Act. 1, Scene 3, Line 99. 

A person who thought himself well 
read might refer to misquotation as “the 
least infirmity of noble minds.” In do- 
ing so he would make two mistakes, for 
it runs, “That last infirmity of noble 
mind.’ It expresses Milton’s opinion of 
the love of fame (Lycidas, line 71). 

You might advise a friend, who wishes 
to be certain of getting his quotation 
right, “to make assurance double sure” 
by looking up the reference. If he con- 
sults his Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
he will find that it is not doubly but 
double. Will his annoyance at the mis- 
take make him “cry havoc and let loose 
the dogs of war?” Let us hope not, for 
Shakespeare wrote, “Let slip the dogs 
of war.” 

Perhaps, in his desire to be correct in 
his quotations, he will resolve to go be- 
yond Shakespeare and to turn “tomor- 
row to fresh fields and pastures new.” 
To be correct, it is woods and not fields 
to which he must turn. Once more, the 
source is Milton’s Lycidas. 

When you have written some verses 
or made a radio set, or achieved some- 
thing of which you are rather proud, 

ve you never said, with becoming 
modesty, “A poor thing, sir, but mine 
own”? That quotation really begins, “An 
illfavored thing.” Again, do you not 
often hear of something becoming 

small by degrees and beautifully less”? 
The author wrote “fine by degrees.” 

A common misquotation is, “A goodly 
apple rotten at the core.” Heart, not 
core, is the correct word. Moreover, you 
should chew the food (not cud) of 
Sweet and bitter fancy. 

Here’s a quotation over which ninety- 
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nine persons out of hundred make a 
mistake: “When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war.” The correct 
sentence is, “When Greeks joined 
Greeks, then was the tug of war.” The 
common interpretation of this quotation 
is that, since the Greeks were famous 
and stubborn fighters, when one Greek 
met another Greek, no quarter was 
asked or given. It was a fight to the 
death. Nothing could be farther from 
the original meaning than this, for, in 
Nathaniel Lee’s forgotten tragedy, The 
Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great, 
of which this single line is the only one 
that has survived, the line reads as we 
have given it above. It was designed to 
show that so united were the Greeks in 
defense of their country that, when they 
all stood shoulder to shoulder, nothing 
but death could defeat them. 








MAKE USE OF THE 
LIBRARY 


From “American English” (Lippincott) 
Quotation hunters should make a point 
of using references to avoid mistakes. 











There are some quotations which we 
make correctly so far as the words go, 
but with an entirely wrong conception 
of the meaning. When, for instance, we 
quote “One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” we usually imply that 
some particular event has drawn all 
creeds, nations, or classes together. All 
that Shakespeare meant by this line was 
that in one way all human beings are 
very much alike. 

Perhaps the strangest instance of all 
is to be found in the phrase “More hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance,” which we usually take to mean 
that some rule is more often broken 
than observed. If you turn to Hamlet, 
Act I, Scene 4, you will find that Ham- 
let is speaking of the drinking bouts 
which disgraced the court. “It is a cus- 
tom,” he says “more honored in the 
breach than the observance,” meaning 
a custom that it woud be more honor- 
able to break or abandon than to 
observe. 

One often hears or reads, “What you 
are thunders so loudly I cannot hear you 


speak.” This is a paraphrase of a quo- 


tation in Emerson’s Social Aims, in 
which he says: “What you are stands 
over you the while, and thunders so 
loudly that I cannot hear what you say 
to the contrary.” 

“When in Rome, de as the Romans 
do,” is a modified for. of “When they 
are at Rome, they do as they see done,” 
found in Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. St. Augustine, puzzled with the 
different practices then prevailing (for 
they had begun to fast in Rome on 
Sunday), consulted St. Ambrose on the 
subject. At Milan they did not fast on 
Saturday, and the anwser of the Milan 
saint was: “When I am here, I do not 
fast on Saturday; when at Rome, I do 
fast on Saturday.” The original Latin 
words of his advice were: “Si feuris 
Romae, Romano vivito more; si feuris 
alibi, vivito sicut ibi,” that is, “If you 
are at Rome, live according to Roman 
custom; if you are elsewhere, live as 
they live elsewhere.” . 

As in hundreds of other expressions, 
the saying, “It’s Greek to me,” is found 
in Shakespeare. In Julius Caesar, Act I, 
Scene 2, Casca says: “For mine own 
part, it was Greek to me,” referring 
scornfully to a speech made by Cicero 
in Greek, which he could not under- 
starid. 

A song written by John Dickinson, 
1768, and published in 1776, called 
“Union,” commenced with the lines, 

“Then join in hand, brave Americans 

all! 

ee we stand, by dividing we 

fall.” 

George P. Morris amended the sec- 
ond line into “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” This eventually became the 
motto of Kentucky. 

The oft-quoted phrase, “That he who 
runs may read,” is taken from Habak- 
kuk 2:3, “Write the vision, and make it 
plain upon the tables, that he may run 
that readeth it.” The poet William 
Cowper ave the expression its present 
form, and Tennyson repeated it in “The 
Flowers”: 

“Read my little fable: 

He that runs may read, 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 

How often, too, one hears it said that 
“Curiosity killed the cat.” In George 
Wither’s poem on “Christmas,” the fol- 
lowing appears: “Hang sorrow, care 
will kill a cat, and therefore let’s be 
merry.” The proverb originated with 
the Scots. Shakespeare says in Much 
Ado About Nothing, Act 5, Scene 1: 
“What though care killed a cat, thou 
hast mettle enough in thee to kill care.” 

Now and then one sees the legend, 
“The mills of the gods grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceedingly small.” The quo- 
tation .is from Longfellow’s “Poetic 
Aphorisms.” Longfellow himself found 
it in a collection of Greek aphorisms 
translated into German by Friedrich 
von Logau. 
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Ben Franklin 
(Concluded from page 24-E) 


QueEN (loudly as she steps in front 
of the King): No. 

Prrt: We must not take this fatal step 
until every resource for peace is ex- 
hausted. _ 

QuEEN (suddenly straightening up 
and calling out in a loud voice): Where 
has the manhood of our country gone? 
Have you heard that this my son, the 
King of England, has been openly de- 
fied. In God’s name I would take up 
arms myself before this insult shall pass. 

Voices: It must be avenged. We 
must act! 

(Franklin looks from one to the other 
and at the King’s bent head.) 

FRANKLIN (bowing): In your faces 
I read the verdict. (Solemnly) Then 
war it must be. Gentlemen, this may 
mean the loss of your liberty, but it shall 
mean the birth of ours. 

(The Queen once more bends ve- 
hemently down by the King.) 

Kinc (in a low choking voice): You 


are dismissed, Dr. Franklin, from our 
presence. 

FRANKLIN (quietly): Your Majesty 
commands. (He turns and goes swiftly 
away at the R.) 

Lorp Nort: His words are empty 
boasting, sire. The colonists have no 
means with which to fight. This rebel- 
lion will be easily put down. I beseech 
your authority to act. 

Kinc (after an instant’s silence): We 
yield to Lord North’s judgment. 

(There is loud applause. Pitt snaps 
his fingers toward the R., and a servant 
comes out to help him away.) 

Prrr (bowing a bit lower as he goes) : 
Your Majesty, I beg to be excused. (His 
voice almost breaking.) Centuries will 
not wipe out the error of this day. 
Gentlemen—(He hobbles out at the R.) 

(At a gesture from the Queen the 
Counselors turn and move from the 
room. The King stands staring before 
him. The Queen reaches out and takes 
his hands.) 

Kinc (as the door closes behind the 
Counselors): Things happen, events 
come to pass, and only God knows what 
lies ahead. (He clings to his mother.) 





Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


The “word twins” are back again in a new 
game called “What Is It?” The trick is to 
find two words, pronounced alike but spelled 
differently, with the following meanings. Key 
is On page 39. 

1. (a) a seer and (b) what every business 
likes to show. 

2. (a) an artist's mixing board and (b) a 
bed of straw. 

3. (a) a group of words and (b) a ruff 
(rough on the neck!) 

4. (a)a short distance and (b) a plain. 

5. (a) what every girl wants and (b) the 
rim of a wooden wheel. 

6. (a) an herb and (b) what the clock 
keeps. 

7. (a) an instrument of destruction and 
(b) a rule. 

8. (a} what makes a “live wire” and (b) 
a berry. 

9. (a) arip and (b) a weed. 

10. (a) a sea bird and (b) what runs an 
English auto. 

11. (a) a melon-like fruit and (b) a Hai- 
tian dollar. 

12. (a) abird and (b) a fur-bearing animal. 

13. (a) what you lack when you're “broke” 
and (b) a hiding-place. 

14. (a) a cloak and (b) a shelf. 

15. (a) a mass-book and (b) a projectile. 

16. (a) a breakfast food and (b) a contin- 
ued story. 

17. (a) a bright light and (b) a special 
talent. 

18. (a) the reason for a handkerchief and 
(b) dissenting votes. 

19. (a) what jingles in your pocket and (b) 
&@ projecting angle. 

20. (a) a city in Alaska and (b) an elfin 

arf. 
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Some Sayings from Poor 
Richard’s Almanack 

Light purse, heavy heart. 

Great talkers, little doers. 

Eat to live, and not live to eai. 

He that lieth down with dogs, shall rise 
up with fleas. 

Men and melons are hard to know. 

Innocence is its own defence. 

Having been _ is no shame, but being 
ashamed of it, is. 

One today is worth two tomorrows. 

"Tis hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right. 

Pe. st not of him who commends all 
you say. 

The rotten apple spoils her companion. 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow- 
ing. 

Sen keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. 

Beware of little expenses; a small leak 
will sink a great ship. 

He that cannot obey, cannot command. 

Necessity never made a good bargain. 

Forewarned, forearmed. 

Haste makes waste. 

Lost time is never found again. 

He that won't be counselled can’t be 
helped. 

The bird that sits is easily shot. 

Love your enemies for they tell you your 
faults. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 


Try zene hand at being a 1940 
Poor Richard! See if you can jot down 
some of your beliefs or rules of behavior 
as pithily and neatly as Benjamin Frank- 
lin did 200 years ago. 


Literary Leads 





THE SHEPHERD 

On December 18 our Christmas issue 
containing Heywood Broun’s “The Shep- 
herd” was in your hands. On December 
18 Heywood Broun died in New York, 
of pneumonia, age 51, and many a per- 
son over the country who had never even 
seen the man knew that he had lost a 
friend. Many of you, with the parable 
fresh in your minds, heard Deems Tay- 
lor read “The Shepherd” over the afr on 
December 25, while paying his personal 
tribute to his great friend. 


ADD BOONE 

Another excellent book on Daniel 
Boone has been published recently. The 
Junior Literary Guild selection for Jan- 
uary for older boys, this Daniel Boone is 
written (and illustrated with original 
lithographs) by James Daugherty (Vik- 
ing Press.) The writing is rewarding in 
itself; the illustrations are something to 
be treasured. 


G WITH THE W 

Macmillan (through cooperation with 
Selznick International Pictures and 
Loew’s Inc.) have announced that they 
will supply a stock of the 69-cent edi- 
tion of the book Gone With the Wind in 
cities where the movie is to be shown. 


EXERCISE IN ENGLISH 

Writing in the Nation, Margaret Mar- 
shall quotes the following two para- 
graphs, the first as written by Seward 
and the second “as revised by a writer 
named Lincoln”: 

I close. We are not, we must not be, 
aliens or enemies, but fellow-country- 
men and brethren. Although passion has 
strained our bonds of affection too 
hardly, they must not, I am sure they 
will not, be broken. The mystic chords 
which, proceeding from so many battle- 
fields and so many patriotic graves, pass 
through all the hearts and all the hearths 
in this broad continent of ours, will yet 
again harmonize in their ancient music 
when breathed upon by the guardian 
angel of the nation. 

I am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break, our bonds of 
affection. The mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone, all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature. 

William Henry Seward, you'll remem- 
ber, was a rival of Lincoln’s for the 1860 
Republican nomination; was named as 
Secretary of State by Lincoln after the 
election. The sentences cited above form 
the last paragreph of Lincoln’s great 
first inaugural address. 
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ICKING the ten biggest news stories 
of 1939 has been no easy task in a 
ear as crowded with action as were the 
twelve months. Scholastic has at- 
tempted to take a long-time view, how- 
ever, and these stories selected are the 
ones most likely to be remembered be- 
cause of their permanent political, social, 
and economic significance to people all 
over the world. 

The outbreak of war in Europe was 
the outstanding event of 1939, yet there 
are so many aspects of that struggle, that 
it has been almost impossible to select 
the events which are most important. 
The sinking of the Graf Spee, or an air- 
plane battle over the North Sea, is spec- 
tacular, but in the end such a drab event 
as an economic blockade may be the 
deciding factor in the war. 

The order in which the stories are 
numbered does not necessarily indicate 
their importance. You may think of other 
events that you believe merit listing 
among the first ten stories. Here is our 
list. Do you agree, or would you make a 
different selection? 


1. The European War 
LL the world was shocked when, on 
September 1, Hitler abruptly broke 
off negotiations with Poland and hurled 
his armies and airplanes into Poland. 
Quickly England and France determined 
to keep their pacts with Poland, and the 
second World War was under way. The 
well-trained German army waged a 
lightning war so effective that Poland 
was forced to surrender in less than four 
weeks. Meantime, Russian troops had 
marched into eastern Poland and claimed 
it for their own. 

Greatest surprise of the war has been 
the failure of either side to loose their 
air attacks on London, Paris, or Berlin. 
School children were evacuated almost 
at once, and cities have been “blacked 
out” every night. Spectacular, but. inde- 
cisive air battles have taken place over 
the North Sea. Both sides have appeared 
afraid to begin a “war in earnest. 

Both the Maginot Line and the Sieg- 
fried West Wall between France and 
Germany have proved to be so formid- 
able that neither side has dared to 
launch a major offensive. There have 
been constant rumors that Belgium, The 
Netherlands, or Switzerland are to be in- 
vaded by Germany. 

On the sea the British and French 
navies are far superior to the German 
forces in numbers, but German subma- 
tines and raiders have taken a heavy toll 
of ships and lives. Neutrals have suffered 
heavy losses, and in November the Allies 

lared that they would seize all exports 
Germany. Britain and France in- 
tend to stay on the defensive at present 
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THE NEWS PARADE of 1939 





while their naval blockade strangles 
Germany. 


Questions 

1. Why did England and France refuse to 
stop fighting after Poland was overrun by Ger- 
many and Russia? 

2. Are there any indications that this will 
be a short or a long war? 

3. What new weapons are being used in 
this war which were almost unknown in 1914? 

4. Why were the Maginot and Siegfried 
lines built? 


Scholastic References 
Staite War Extra, Vol. 35, No. 1A, Sept. 


35, 1: Sept. 18, 1939, p. 13-148 
35, 3: Oct. 2, 15-178 

35, 5: Oct. 16, p. 13-158 

35, 12: Dec. 11, p. 7 

35, 12: Dec. 11, p. 16-178 


2. Russo-German Pact 


EW people could believe their eyes 

when they read‘ the headline an- 
nouncing the signing of the 10-year 
non-aggression pact between Germany 
and Russia. For years Hitler had raved 
and ranted against Communism, declar- 
ing in his book Mein Kampf (My Battle) 
that Russia’s leaders were the “scum of 
the earth.” Communists in turn had 
tried to build a “United Front” against 
Fascism all over the world. 

Events following the signing of the 
Pact came thick and fast. Germany went 
to war with Poland, relieved of the dan- 
ger of fighting with the Russians. As part 
of the price Hitler had to pay for Russian 
support, Poland was partitioned, and in 
rapid order Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithu- 
ania were forced to bow to Russian de- 
mands. Finland was subjected to the 
same pressure, but when an agreement 
could not be reached Russian forces 























Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
What a Difference Just a Few Months 


Make 


In a Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (Engilsh Section) are omitted. 29 


marched against that little country. They 
expected a quick and decisive victory. 
Instead they met with stubborn resist- 
ance on the Finnish Mannerheim Line 
and in the far north. 

All of the provisions of the -Russo- 
German Pact are not yet known, but it is 
certain that Germany hopes to receive 
huge quantities of Russian grain and raw 
materials. In return the Russians expect 
to get machinery and tools. Thus far 
neither nation has exchanged many sup- 
plies, nor are they likely to do so if Rus- 
sia is hard pressed in Finland. Mean- 
time, Hitler and Stalin continue to watch 
each other with uneasy suspicion. Britain 
and France wonder if the two dictators 
will finally cooperate more closely or 
cut each other’s throats. 


1. Has Stalin or Hitler gained the most by 
the Russo-German Pact? 

2. Do you think that Germany and Russia 
now trust each other? 

3. What are some of the obstacles to the 
exchange of goods between these two nations? 

4. How have the people in Germany and 
Russia been “educated” to this surprising 
change in relations? 

5. Why does Russia desire to gain control 
of the Baltic? 


Scholastic References 


35, 4: Oct. 9, p. 6-7 
35, 6: Oct. 23, p. 13-158 


3. Neutrality Act Revision 


EVISION of the Neutrality Act of 

1937 caused a bitter debate all over 
the United States, which culminated 
with the repeal of the arms embargo 
clause and the substitution of “cash and 
carry” plan. Under the new provisions 
European nations are allowed to pur- 
chase bombing planes, munitions, and 
all kinds of supplies in the United States 
providing they pay cash for them and 
transport them in their own ships. Britain 
and’ France have benefited most by the 
act, since blockaded Germany has been 
unable to carry on trade with us. 


President Roosevelt took a strong 
stand for repeal of the arms embargo 
and he was supported by a surprisingly 
large majority of Senators and Represen- 
tatives from both politi¢al parties. Some 
“jsolationists” Sovapht the bill to the bitter 
end, and they were aided by such diverse 
people as Father Coughlin, Charles 
Beard, Senator Hiram Johnson and Sen- 
ator William E. Borah. 


Our action in modifying the Neutral- 
ity Act was hailed with rejoicing in Eng- 
land and France since they now believe 
they can match German production of 
airplanes. As would be expected, Ger- 
mans found our action to be “un-neutral” 
and “outright” support, and warned that 
submarine activities would be redou- 
bled in the Atlantic. 








1. Has the United States ever attempted 99 
place an embargo on trade before 1937? 

2. Why was the Neutrality Act not applied 
to Japan when China was invaded? 

3. What is the advantage in having all 
goods sold to warring nations carried in for- 
eign ships? 

4. What events during the World War 
were cited by “isolationists” in their efforts to 
prevent repeal of the arms embargo? 


Scholastic References 
































Herblock for N. E. A. Service 
Feet Across the Sea 


4. Panama Parley 
PURRED by events in Europe, repre- 
sentatives of 21 nations of North and 
South America, who made up the mem- 
bership of the Pan-American Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, met in Panama in 
September to discuss future cooperation. 
All were agreed that every attempt 
should be made to keep the New World 
neutral. Plans were made to stimulate 
trading between North and South Amer- 
ica by establishing more shipping ‘lines 
and encouraging trade. 

A “security belt” was established 
around North and South America by ex- 
tending each nation’s control of its terri- 
torial waters as far as 300 miles off the 
coast. First test of the effectiveness of 
this scheme to keep Europe’s war out of 
the New World came on December 13. 
The German pocket battleship Admiral 
Graf Spee engaged in a running naval 
battle with three British cruisers. Since 
all of the fighting took place within the 
“security belt,” protests were made to 
both England and Germany by the Pan- 
American nations. Both _belligerents 
have ignored the existence of the zone, 
and no one knows what will happen 
next. One possible step may be to forbid 
the entry of belligerent naval vessels into 
any neutral American port for fuel or 
supplies afier a naval battle. 
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1. Wh2t contribution has Secretary of State 
Hull made.to the Good Neighbor Policy of 
the New Deal? 

2. Why have England and Germany refused 
to recognize the “security belt” around the 
New World? 

3. How easy would it be to enforce the 
“security belt?” 

4. Why do United States merchants be- 
lieve that the war will help trade between this 
country and South America? 

5. Why have Latin American countries 
generally been suspicious of the United States 
in the past? 


Scholastic References 


34, 8: March 25, p. 7 
34, 9: April 11, p. 19-21S 


5. Congress Revolts 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT found the 
76th Congress difficult to deal with. 

They refused to follow his lead on several 
New Deal bills. After appropriating the 
record sum of $13,000,000,000 Congress 
flatly refused to allow the sum of $3,860,- 
000,000 to be used for a Works Financ- 
ing Act which would have loaned money 
for the purchase of railroad equipment, 
the building of toll roads, construction of 
power lines, and the purchase of land 
by tenant farmers. 

Strong “isolationist” opposition 
blocked President Roosevelt when he at- 
tempted to revise the Neutrality Act. It 
was not until a special session of Con- 
gress was called after the outbreak of the 
war in Europe, that the changes wished 
by the President were made. 

One of the agencies to feel Mee 
sional displeasure was the WPA, which 
received only $1,477,000,000 during 
1939-40, a decrease of one-third from 
1938. The Hatch Bill, which makes it a 
crime to use relief funds for political pur- 
poses, was passed by a large majority. 
The President approved it but said a 
similar restriction should be placed on 
State officials. 

Because 1940 is election year politics 
has evidently begun to play a large part 
in national life. Both Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are striving to impress the 
voters. Too, the possibility that President 
Roosevelt may run for a third term is 
causing confusion among Democrat and 
Republican hopefuls. 


1. Have other Presidents had difficulty with 
Congress near the end of the Presidential term? 

2. Why has the relief program of the New 
Deal been attacked so severely? 

3. Did most of the Democratic Congress- 
men support Roosevelt in the first session of 
Congress? 

4. Why did Roosevelt fail to secure revision 
of the Neutrality Act in the regular session? 

5. Who were the outstanding leaders of the 
opposition to the President? 


Scholastic References 
35, 1: Sept. 18, p. 9-10 and 33 


6. Food Stamp Plan 
» pe in the midst of plenty! Farm- 
ers with too much corn, milk, 








wheat, cotton and a third of all families 
in the United States living on less than 
$780 a year. To help change these condi. 
tions the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation was set up five years ago by 
the Department of Agriculture. Surplus 
butter, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and flour, 









were passed on to the unemployed by the a 
government. Starting last May in Roch. va 
ester, New York, a new food stamp plan a 
was inaugurated which is already being vag 
used in over 23 cities. The working of the to , 
lan is simple. A family receiving some n 
. of relief can buy one dollar’s worth We: 
of orange colored food stamps a week quit. 
for each member of the family. With been 
each dollar’s worth of orange stamps the these 
family is given free 50 cents worth of faile 
blue stamps which can be used at an lacke 
grocery store to purchase products which the s 
the FSCC has placed on the surplus list, ~cal 
Grocers are enthusiastic over the plan the : 
since it gives them additional business, have 
Relief clients find that they can plan bet- oe 
ter balanced meals, and farmers are hap- scrib 
py that prices of farm products have = ‘ 
gone up as the surpluses have been ootb 
moved. Indications are that the plan will punc 
be expanded rapidly and that at least Me 


125 cities will be using it by June. 














































From the Belvidere Republica 
Dirty Rags in the Closet 







1. Why, did merchants object to the FSOC 
giving food directly to relief families? 

2. Do you see any dangers in this plan 
give blue stamps free to relief patrons? 

3. In what foods is there overproduction 
serious enough to warrant FSCC purchases 
from farmers? 

4. Who pays for the free stamps? 











Scholastic References 
35, 12: Dec. 11, p. 16-17S 







7. Old Age Pension Plans 
WO slogans, “Ham and Eggs” in Cal- 
ifornia, and “$50-After-60” in Ohio, 

were campaign cries for those — 
old age pensions in 1939 elections. 
plans were decisively defeated, but 
everyone is agreed that they are not 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Scholastie’s All-America 


HAT does it take to make a 

\ X / football ace? Some say a man 

must have size and weight to 
star. Yet there's a list as long as the 
Mississippi River of little men who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of David to mow 
down the Goliaths that blocked the road 
to the end zone. 

Skill? Experience? Speed? Courage? 
We're coming closer but none of them 
quite answer the question. There have 
been many players who possessed all of 
these qualities in abundance, yet who 
failed to rise to the heights because they 
lacked a certain spark. The men behind 
the scenes—the coaches and the experts 
-call this spark “football genius.” It is 
the sole quality all our gridiron greats 
have possessed in common. You can’t 
write it down any more than you can de- 
scribe a streak of lightning. Whatever 
you name it, it is the essence that makes 
football a great spectacle, that puts 
punch and thrill into the sport. 

Many years ago a man by the name of 
Walter Camp decided to do something 
nice for the fellows who possessed more 
of that “certain spark” than the-others. 
He picked the eleven outstanding play- 
ers of the year and called them the all- 
America team. His team of super men 
made a four-star hit. Everybody agreed 
that next to a good 25-cent haircut, that 
was just what the country needed. So 


he kept picking ’em. 


While Mr. Camp lived, he enjoyed a 
monopoly on the all-American business. 
No one could call himself an all-Amer- 
ican unless Camp said so. But one day 
the great all-American picker died and 
left the field wide open. Successors 
sprang up everywhere and soon every 
expert and his brother were picking all- 
star teams. 

Nowadays there are so many of these 
teams that when you call a player an 
all-American, you have to be pourend 
to answer “whose all-American?” Schol- 
astic every year gives you the one final 
all-embracing all-America. We do not 
go out on a limb by picking the players 
ourselves. We let hundreds of coaches 
and other experts do it for us. Our super 
team is chosen by simply compiling the 
choices of six of the more authoritative 
all-Americas, and then counting noses. 
The eleven players who are picked by a 
majority of the experts for the positions 
make up our team. It is all very clearly 
shown in the two-column box right 
with the 1939 Scholastic selections in 
b Idface type in the column headed 

oe Nawer.” 

is year only two players, Harr 
Smith and Tom (ei 5: ben 
mous choices for our all-America. Last 
year, if you will remember, there were 
- “Blackjack” Harry made the all- 
America for the second year in a row. 
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+. Sv ues : ee 
NILE KINNICK, Iowa Haifback 


And no guard was ever more deserving 
of the honor. It was Harry who was the 
spearhead of the Southern California 
Rose Bowl team, pulling out of the line 
to lead the Trojans on sweeps and re- 
verse plays. Built like a barrel—he 
weighs over 215 pounds—he often used 
to cut down two men while acting as a 
convoy for the ball-carrier. 

“Tornado” Tom Harmon may not 
have been the second Red Grange he 
was cracked up to be, but he was the 
first Harmon—and that’s something. He 


could elude enemy tacklers with jitter- 
bug steps, or he could run right over 
them. During the 1939 campaign, Har- 
mon led the nation in total ground gained 
with an aggregate of 1,356 yards by land 
and air. He rushed the ball 868 yards, 
averaging 170 yards per game and over 
six yards per try. 

Great though they undoubtedly were, 
Harmon and Smith had to yield the 
palm to Nile Kinnick of Iowa for player- 
of-the-year honors. Nile was not a unan- 
imous Scholastic choice, but nevertheless 
he won a half dozen trophies for being 
the best all-round player of the season. 
His selection was a tribute to a player's 
player, and a coach’s player, rather than 
to the spectators’ favorite. Not that he 
didn’t furnish the followers of the Hawk- 
eyes with many thrills, but he was not as 
sensational as some. 

The headlines and the cheers go to 
the fellow who makes the long, weaving 
runs through a broken field. But Kinnick 
was not so much one of these as he was 
a player that put 60 seconds of effort 
into every minute he played. Weighing 
only 170 pounds, he was the Lou Gehrig 
of the gridiron, playing the full 60 min- 
utes of six Conference games. With Ed- 
die Anderson, the coach of the year, at 
the helm, and Kinnick doing practically 
all the work in the backfield, Iowa stop- 
ped playing doormat to the Big Ten 
powers and went through the season 
with only one defeat, beating Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Purdue, Notre Dame and 
Minnesota among others. 

The all-professional team of 1939, as 
picked by the sports writers, follows: 
Ends: Don Hutson, Green Bay, and 
Perry Schwartz, Brooklyn; Tackles: Joe 
Stydahar, Chicago Bears, and Turk Ed- 
wards, Washington; Guards: Dann 
Fortmann, Bears, and John Dell Isola, 
New York; Center: Mel Hein, New York; 
Backs: Tuffy Leemans, New York, Andy 
Farkas, Washington, Bill Osmanski, 
Bears, and Parker Hall, Cleveland. 


Everybody’s All-America—and Ours 


















































Posi- | Nat. Broad-| Associated Collier's United Movietone | All-America Final 
tion casting Co. Press Grant'd Rice Press ews Board Winner 
End Kerr Kerr Ivy Kavanaugh Kerr Kerr Kerr 
Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Oklahoma | Louisiana St. | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
Tackle Duggan McCollum Boyd Stella Stella Reeder Stella 
Oklahoma Tulane Texas A.&M. Army Army Illinois Army 
Guard Smith Smith Smith Smith Smith Smith Smith 
So. Calif. So. Calif. So. Calif. So. Calif. So. Calif. So. Calif. So. Calif. 
Center Kodros Schiechl Schiechl Haman Schiechl Schiechl Schiechl 
Michigan Santa Clara | Santa Clara | Northwestern| Santa Clara | Santa Clara | Santa Clara 
Guard Suffridge Molinski Molinski Suffridge Suffridge Molinski Molinski 
Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee Suffridge 
Tackle Drahos Drahos Drahos Drahos McCollum Drahos Drahos 
Cornell Cornell Cornell Cornell Tulane Cornell Cornell 
End Kavanaugh Severin Sarkkinen Sarkkinen Kavanaugh Sarkkinen Sarkkinen 
Louisiana St. | No. Carolina | Obio State | Obio State \ Louisiana St. Obio State | Obio State 
Quarter- Cafego Kinnick Christman Cafego Cafego Christman Cafego 
back Tennessee lowa Missouri Tennessee Tennessee Missouri Tennessee 
Half- Washington McFadden Kinnick Kinnick Kinnick Kinnick Kinnick 
back U.C.L.A. Clemson lowa lowa lowa lowa lowa 
Half- Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon 
back Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan 
Full- Kimbrough | Kimbrough McFadden Kimbrough | Kimbrough | Kimbrough | Kimbrough 
back | Texas A.&M.| Texas A.&M.| Clemson \|Texas A.&M.| Texas A.&M.| Texas A.&M.\Texas AGM. 
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Atlanta’s Epic F aithful to Book 


“Gone With the Wind” Glorifies the Old South 


HEN in the summer of 1936 Pro- 

ducer David O. Selznick purchased 
the screen rights to Gone With the Wind, 
the just-published first novel of an un- 
known writer, he could not have foreseen 
that Margaret Mitchell’s book would be 
an overnight hit and remain on best- 
seller lists for almosts two years to come. 
Nor, for that matter, could he have 
dreamed that he was venturing on the 
making of a film which would cost $4,- 
000,000, would take three years to pro- 
duce, and three hours and 45 minutes to 
show to movie audiences. 

The film, released through Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, had its world premiere 
at Atlanta, its principal setting, Decem- 
ber 15, amid a blare of ballyhoo and 
tears. It follows Miss Mitchell’s 1037- 
page novel with amazing faithfulness, 


4 


%: 


omitting hardly a scene from the story. 
Produced in Technicolor throughout, the 
first part, which pictures the culture and 
chivalry of the: Old South soon to disap- 
pe@r with the defeat of the Confederacy, 
seems much more successful than the 
latter half which narrows down to the 
personal story of Scarlett O’Hara, the 
willful Southern girl to whom the world 
meant nothing except as it affected her. 

Victor Fleming’s direction is notable, 
and the east, on the whole, is brilliant. 
Vivian Leigh’s portrayal of the tempes- 
tuous Scarlett has already won for her 
the “best actress” selection of the New 
York Film Critics, and Clark Gable easily 
justifies the movie fans clamor for him 
at Rhett Butler. Olivia de Havilland and 
Thomas Mitchell are among others who 
turn in superb characterizations. 


ao 


Both Scarlett and Melanie serve as volunteer nurses 
for the scores of wounded Confederates who pour into 


1 At Tara, the O’Haras’ ancestral Southern plantation. 
Searlett marries Charles Hamilton (right) to spite 
Ashley Wilkes, recently wed to Melanie Hamilton (left). Atlanta during 1864. Here a church is serving as a hospital. 


2 As a war widow, Scarlett attends a bazaar in Atlanta 4 During the siege of Atlanta, with all doctors sticking 
and shocks local society by dancing with the dashing to their hospital posts, Scarlett delivers Melanie’s baby 
Rhett Butler, a highly successful blockade-runner. with only the aid of Prissy, a servant girl. 
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3 Atlanta in flames, after weeks of being battered by 
shells. When Sherman’s army surrounds the city the 
Confederates set fire to their arsenals and flee the city. 


8 From the porch at Tara, Mammy, Melanie, and Scarlett 
watch the Confederate soldiers hobbling home. Melanie 
is the first to recognize the walk of her husband, Ashley. 


4a.7 3 


9 Still imagining herself in love with Ashley, Scarlett 
begs him to go away with her. Ashley refuses to leave 
Melanie, and Scarlett goes her selfish, ruthless way alone. 


3) Scarlett, with Melanie and her day-old baby piled in 
the back of the wagon, and Prissy by her side, braves 
shellfire on the battlefield to return to her beloved Tara. 


7 Her mother d 1 Scarlett and Rhett Butler are married. On their honey- 
the beauty of her home laid waste, Scarlett and Pork, moon in New Orleans. Rhett lavishes his wealth on her. 

* faithful family slave, start the work of restoring Tara. But Scarlett’s selfishness ultimately drives him away, too. 
33 
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Three Kidnapped Girls 
(Continued from page 12) 


Boonesborough. Daniel Boone 
leaped from the bed in his cabin, 
seized his rifle, and raced for the 
river bank, without even waiting for 
his moccasins. No one had ever seen 
him -betray so much agitation. It 
was hours before he even missed his 
footgear, and even then only when 
a friend reminded him. 

Efforts at rescue were delayed at 
the start, because the Indians had 
been careful to set Boonesborough’s 
only canoe adrift, and the riflemen 
had no way of getting across the 
Kentucky River without wetting 
their powder. The intrepid John 
Gass had to swim over for the canoe, 
expecting invisible Indians to begin 
sniping at him from the bushes at 
any moment. 

When Gass towed the canoe back, 
Boone took five men over the river 
and examined the other shore. A 
mounted party had already ridden 
downstream, crossed by the ford, 
and were working upstream from 
there. Boone divided his men so as 
to find the trail as soon as possible. 
With John Gass and Samuel Hender- 
son, he himself started downstream 
toward the horsemen. John Floyd 
led another party. upstream. As 
Boone, finding no tracks, was turn- 
ing back, Colonel Callaway rode up 
with his mounted party. It was 
John Floyd and his men who actu- 
ally picked up the Indians’ trail. 

Callaway wanted to ride straight 
after them, feeling sure that Lis 
mounted men could ride them down 
easily enough. He was probably 
right. But Daniel Boone pointed out 
that the Indians would certainly 
keep one warrior traveling well in 
their rear to give the alarm if the 
pursuit got close. He would hear 
the approach of horsemen and the 
Indians would instantly tomahawk 
their prisoners to prevent recapture. 
They agreed that Callaway should 
disregard the trail entirely and ride off 
at full speed for the ford on Licking 
River, where he would lie in am- 
bush. Meantime, Boone’s and Floyd's 
party would follow the Indians’ trail, 
or its general direction, with the ut- 
most caution. 

It was now so late that there was 
little hope of following more than a 
few miles. They made camp for the 
night not far from Boonesborough, 
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and the next morning pushed on as 
soon as there was daylight enough 
to see the trail. 

For a time it was easy to follow, 
and they even noted the exact spot 
where the Indians had camped. Be- 
yond their camp, however, the war- 
riors had slipped by separate paths 
through the thickest canebrake they 
could find. The trail had simply 
vanished. 

Boone soon gave up the attempt 
to find it again. He knew that every 
minute counted and he felt sure that 
the Indians were making for the 
Shawnee camps on the Scioto. Re- 
marking that it was no use to follow 
the trail very closely, anyway, until 
the Indians had gone further and 
become less cautious, he led his men 
swiftly and silently for thirty miles 
northward along the general route 
the kidnappers were taking, and then 
turned at right angles until he 
crossed the trail itself. Boone and 
his men knew they were going in the 
right direction. Even though they 
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An Indian concealed in the canebrake 





were not trying to follow the Indian 
trail, they frequently crossed it and 
saw the “sign” the girls had left. 


Arr ER resting for the night, the 
pursuers were up and away at dawn. 
Knowing the country of old, Daniel 
Boone remarked that he was sure 
the Indians would cross a stream 
which they were then approaching, 
only a short distance ahead. They 
found the crossing within two hun- 
dred yards. The moccasin prints 
were still fresh, the water still 
muddy. Boone had been right again! 

Since the Indians had now cov- 
ered thirty-five miles without any 
sign of white pursuers, Boone be- 
lieved they would be less cautious. 








It was time now to stick doggedly to 
their trail. The band still made some 


effort to evade pursuit, but the pre- 


caution was useless. Boone was by 
this time too close to be shaken off. 
In a little while his party passed the 
freshly slaughtered carcass of a buf- 
falo. Again Daniel ventured a 
prophecy: The Indians he said 
would halt and cook at the next 
water. Again Daniel was right. The 
Indians did exactly as he expected. 

Moving silently ahead, Boone's 

men came on a small snake the Jn- 
dians had paused to kill. It was still 
wriggling. Ten miles further on the 
white men came to a small stream. 
The trail did not cross. Instead, it 
disappeared entirely. There was no 
“sign” of any kind on the other bank. 
This meant that the Indians had 
taken the precaution of wading 
down the stream for a while to break 
the trail before halting. Their trail 
did not go on. They must be very 
near. 
It was about noon. Boone was sure 
the raiders were concealed some- 
where near at hand cooking a meal. 
For the third time he was right. 

Now came the ticklish part of the 
rescue. As they went along, Boone 
and his men discussed the danger ot 
the prisoners being tomahawked the 
moment the Indians saw the res- 
cuers. The Boonesborough men 
made ready for quick action at the 
finish. In a whisper, Boone gave his 
orders. They must exercise the ut- 
most caution. They must approach 
in dead silence. When they came 
up with the Indians, no one was to 
fire until he got Boone’s signal. 

The party divided. Samuel Hen- 
derson and one group went down- 
stream. Daniel Boone and another 
group went upstream. Within two 
or three hundred yards, they found 
the Indians, not far from the Blue 
Licks. 

The raiders believed that they had 
by this time distanced any possible 
pursuit. Even the prisoners had be- 
gun to agree with them and had 
nearly given up hope of rescue. Ac- 
tually, however, the pursuit had 
been much swifted than the Indians 
dreamed. While Boone’s men were 
closing in from the south, Colonel 
Callaway’s band were already lying 
in wait, some miles ahead to the 
north. The Indians could not escape 
unpunished. Saving the girls was 
the real problem. 

As Boone's men crept up to the 
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outskirts of the camp, the warriors 
had just kindled a fire and were get- 
ting ready to cook. Betsy Callaway 
sat leaning against a tree. The two 
younger girls lay with their heads in 
her lap. Only one Indian—the guard 
Jounging near the girls—had his rifle 
with him. 

The other Indians were all busy. 
One was gathering wood. Others 
were preparing the buffalo hump for 
cooking. Hanging Maw had gone 
to the stream to fill the kettle. They 
had posted a sentry on a small 
mound in the rear, exactly as Daniel 
Boone had predicted; but the brave 
had just strolled down to the fire to 
light his pipe and get materials for 
mending his moccasins. He had left 
his rifle behind him. Then within a 
few seconds John Floyd’s rifle was 
drawing a bead on him. 

The leading white man was within 
thirty yards from the Indians before 
he saw them. He turned silently to 
wave the others on. As he did so, 
the Indians caught sight of him. 
The two sides had seen each other 
at almost the same moment, but only 
Boone’s men were armed and ready. 
The leading rifleman fired instanuy, 
hoping to drive the Indians away 
from the girls. Boone and Floyd 
fired also, and one other man got a 
shot in before the Indians vanished. 
Floyd’s shot knocked the sentry 
sprawling into the fire, but Indians 
build small fires, and he was not too 
badly hurt to reach the canebrake. 

The three girls jumped up, scream- 
ing with joy. One Indian paused in 
his sprint for the canebrake to throw 
a tomahawk which just missed Bet- 
sey Callaway’s head, and it is said 
that the others threw knives. Seeing 
what might happen, Daniel Boone 
roared an order to the girls: 

“Fall down!” 

They threw themselves on the 
ground obediently, but were too agi- 
tated to stay there, and bounced up 
as the white men rushed into camp. 

It was an exciting few minutes. 
Betsey Callaway was nearly brained 
by one of the rescue party who took 
her for an Indian. He saw a very 
dark brunette, wearing a red ban- 
danna, short skirts, and leggings, rise 
fom the ground as he charged. He 
Was just bringing the butt of his rifle 
down on the girl’s head when Boone 
caught his arm. 

Boone and F loyd felt sure their 
shots had gone home, but the cane- 

€ around them was too thick for 
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Daniel Boone 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Daniel Boone at twenty-one 
Came with his tomahawk, knife, and gun 
Home from the French and Indian War 
To North Carolina and the Yadkin shore. 
He married his maid with a golden band, 
Builded his house and cleared his land; 
But the deep woods claimed their son again 
And he turned his face from the homes 

of men. 
Over the Blue Ridge, dark and lone, 
The Mountains of Iron, the Hills of Stone 
Braving the Shawnee’s jealous wrath, 
He made his way on the Warrior’s Path. 
Alone he trod the shadowed trails; 
But he was lord of a thousand vales 
As he roved Kentucky, far and near, 
Hunting the buffalo, elk, and deer. 
What joy to see, what joy to win 
So fair a land for his kith and kin, 
Of streams unstained and woods unhewn 
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The above poem is from the book of poems, “I Sing the Pioneer,” by Arthur Guiterman, and is 
used here by permission of Mr. Guiterman and the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


certainty. There was a hasty crash- 
ing and rustling in it as the Indians 
fled. Then silence. All of the kid- 
napping warriors were gone. Some 


were without mocassins, knives, or ’ 


tomahawks. The only firearm they 
had saved was one small shotgun. 
It was practically impossible to find 
an Indian in a canebrake, and the 
white men let them go. 


Since the kidnappers had told 
their prisoners that there was an In- 
dian band at the Blue Licks and an- 
other on the Kentucky River, it was 
desirable to get back to Boonesbor- 
ough as soon as possible. But every- 
one was exhausted. Boone, therefore, 
made camp for the night after cover- 
ing a relatively short distance. 

Next day, just as they reached the 
hill along the river opposite the fort, 
Colonel Callaway’s mounted band 
rode up. After watching the Lick- 
ing River ford, and finding nothing 
but the tracks of one retreating In- 
dian, they had correctly decided that 
the girls must have been rescued by 
Boone’s men, and had ridden home. 


It all ended happily. The cane 


stab in Jamima Boone's foot, the 
original cause of the fatal canoe 
ride, had miraculously healed during 
her captivity. The Indian band at 
the Blue Licks which Hanging Maw 
mentioned never appeared. The 
other band along the Kentucky 
River did little damage. Boones- 
borough gave itself up to rejoicing. 

The anxious fiancés of the rescuing 
party made sure of their brides by 
getting married as soon as they 
could. Betsey Callaway had been 
kidnapped on July 7. She was mar- 
ried to Samuel Henderson on 
August 6. 

The other two girls, being only 
fourteen, were married to their ad- 
mirers the following year, Jemima 
Boone to Flanders Calaway; Fanny 
Callaway to John Holder. Both 
bridegrooms had assisted in the res- 
cue. Daniel Boone had his own 
doubts about Jemima’s suitor, but he 
withdrew them all after the share 
Flanders Callaway had taken in the 
pursuit of Hanging Maw. That 
worthy chief, quite unintentionally, 
had helped the course of true love 
on its way. 
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Ginny. She had just waited for the 
bathroom through fully ten choruses 
of Tommy’s crooning, “Aye-e-e didno- 
whut-time-it-twuz, then-n-n I-metchew,” 
only to find that there was no hot water 
left! Then, after a shivery shower, she 
had gone back into the bedroom 
and caught Ginny reading her 
diary. That capped it! 

“Ginny Trotter!” she burst 
forth. “Of all the skunky things 
to do! I’m just getting fed up 
with certain members of this 
family. Good and fed. First, 
I find Pete using my best per- 
fume on his smelly old dog and 
my new jungle red nail polish te paint 
his model plane, and now you—I'll 
teach you to snoop...” 

Pat started after Ginny with the bath 
towel which she had in her hand, but 
Ginny grabbed the hairbrush off the 
dresser in time to defend herself. They 
were in the thick of the fight when Pop 
called from downstairs. 

“Hey, what's going on up there? How 
do you expect me to listen to the ‘In- 
formation, Please’ program with all that 
ruckus?” 

“It's Pat, Pop——” 

“It's Ginny, Pop . . .” came the almost 
simultaneous answers. Then Pat, real- 
izing how silly and childish it all was, 
began to calm down. “Okay, Pop, sorry. 
You, too, Ginny,” she added, as she 
weg? up the diary from the floor. “I 

ope I didn’t hurt you. But, really, that 
was a crummy trick.” 

“I didn’t mean it that way, Pat. Hon- 
estly I didn’t. I was just trying to re- 
member what's happened since New 
Year’s so that I could bring my diary up- 
to-date.” 

“Then why didn’t you ask me? Diaries 
and letters are two things that are dis- 
tinctly personal property, Ginny.” 

“I guess you're right, Pat. Only I am 
so—sort of forgetful. I can’t even remem- 
ber what my New Year's resolutions 
were, except to keep my diary, and I had 
a—have you seen a list around any- 
where?” Ginny asked vaguely as she 
started scrambling through the top dress- 


P AT was in no mood to trifle with 
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er drawer. “Well, watta you know!” she 
exclaimed suddenly as she spied some- 
thing on top of the dresser, “Here it is— 
in the powder box! I must have stuck 
it in the mirror and it fell off. Oh, dear, 
some hand-lotion must've spilled in 
there, too. It’s all gooey!” 


Tithe Reg. U. S. Pat. > 


14. A New Leaf 
By Gay Head 


“Oh, Ginny, don’t you ever put the 
tops back on anything?” Pat sighed. 

“Sometimes, but that’s part of one of 
my resolutions. See?” Ginny pointed to 
a scrawl which was well-punctuated 
with blobs of dough. “Keep my half of 
room cleaner, do homework on Saturday 
mornings instead of Sunday nights after 
Charlie McCarthy, be nice to Emily 
Hahn——” 

“What—what was that?” Pat asked, 
puzzled. 

“Oh, I always throw in one of those 
every year. I pick out a girl I don’t like 
and concentrate on being nice to her and 
pretty soon I like her. Only Emily is such 
a terrible drip. She affects me just like 
those wobbly puddings I can’t stand.” 

“Evidently you haven’t done much 
concentrating yet,” Pat laughed. “But 
—for that matter, neither have I. My 
main New Year’s resolution was to do 
something constructive about the family. 
Do you realize that neither Pop nor Miss 
Sue has had any new clothes for more 
than a year?” 

“Well, I heard Pop tell Miss Sue the 
other day that we were all going to have 
to cut expenses this year. He said he had 
‘those added responsibilities’. What did 
he mean, Pat?” 

“I don’t know. But I think it’s high 
time we all took an interest in our par- 
ents’ financial problems. Pop never talks 
finances around us, because he con- 
siders that his worry and not ours. But 
I think it’s our problem as much as his. 





GIRL 


I know, let’s call a Family Council!” 
“Yes, let’s. We haven't had one in 
ages. Not since the time I was out- 
voted—” Ginny sighed tragically “on 
staying out after eleven o'clock!” 


The Trotters’ Family Councils 
had been started as a means of 
settling family controversies to 
the satisfaction of the majority 
and to give each member a fair 
chance to preserit his point of 
view. Everyone had an equal vote 
and the majority rule was always 
accepted, even when Pop and/ 
or Miss Sue were on the losin 
side. There was no abuse of this paren 
practice, and usually Pop could make the 
crowd see the wisdom of his point of 
view. Once, though, when the family 
were spending the summer in a mountain 
camp, they had passed “a lookout tower” 
on the roof of the cabin against Pop's 
advice, but they all had such guilty con- 
sciences afterwards that the half-built 
tower was grounded the next day and 
became a doghouse. 

The ‘most famous Family Council in 
recent years was the one Ginny referred 
to—on “House Rules.” Eleven o'clock 
curfew for ordinary dates had not been 
difficult to establish but it was the 
twelve o'clock rule on parties and the 
number of nights out during the week 
that caused great argument. Also, it 
was hard to make one rule for all five of 
them, three boys and two girls of vary- 
ing ages. However, one-night-out during 
school week (except for “over B” aver- 
ages, who got two) was agreed upon. 
Home-by-twelve was decided for par- 
ties, unless “special arrangements” were 
made beforehand or by telephone, as Pat 
said, “in case of emergencies.” Dances 
scheduled to last later than twelve, no 
matter what night, were to be consider- 
ed special cases and to be dealt with 
individually, dependent on ages, school 
grades, and other personal factors. 

Parliamentary procedure was used in 
all the councils, although in a not-too- 
strict form, so the next night, after Pat’s 
and Ginny's squabble, Pop called the 
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meeting to order in the living-room after 
supper. Pat took the floor immediately. 

“Mr. Chairman,” she said, “we have 
requested this Family Council because 
wed like to know more about family 
finances. We realize that you and Miss 
Sue must have tough going sometimes 
and we think we have a right to know 
more about the general set-up, so that 
we may be of more help to you. We 
want to know how your income is spent, 
Pop, how much goes into the household 
budget, clothes, rent, food, luxuries, etc. 
In other words we want—the works!” 

“That’s a good speech, Pat,” Pop said, 
after a moment’s consideration, “and I’m 
perfectly willing to answer your request. 
| think you know that, your mother and 
I try to spare you youngsters the worry 
and responsibilities which older people 
must shoulder. But, something you said 
struck me for the first time. You said you 
have a right to know, and I think—you’ve 
got something there! Now if Miss Sue 
will get out the household budget and 
our joint records for the past year.” 

It was a good hour before Pop and 
Miss Sue finished going over the records 
and explaining the set-up, but at the con- 
clusion, Pop said, “Now I'm afraid we're 
going to have to economize further this 
year. Your Uncle Howard who died last 
summer, left some debts which I feei it 
my duty to assume. This may not be ex- 
actly fair to you, but it’s one of those 
things, and I'll have to ask you to swing 
along with me——” 

There was a general chorus of “Okay, 
Pops” and “Sure things.” Hank imme- 
diately said to count him out entirely on 
the “debit” side, on account of his fill- 
ing-station job, and Tommy chimed in 
that he was on the verge of getting a 
job as relief man at the Double Scoop. 
Pat suggested that she and Ginny go 
on a limited clothes budget and various 
other methods of cutting corners were 
made and adopted. Everybody seemed 
happy about the situation except Miss 
Sue, and when Pat asked her hed was 
the matter, she said, “Well, I was just 
wondering. I'd promised Ginny she 
could have her crowd here for a dinner 
party, and you've been planning to go 
in with some of the girls on that dance, 
and the boys usually have a crowd here 
to supper once or twice during the win- 
ter. Now I don’t want you to stop enter- 
taining, but if we could think up some 
way to...” 

“Don’t give it a moment’s worry,” Pat 
hastened to reassure her. “Why, there 
are plenty of ways we can entertain 
more economically. We can—well, we 
can all pitch in together and invite our 
fiends here for food after skating at 
Tibbett’s Creek. The Trotters’ for food. 
How’s that?” 

There was no need for further discus- 
sion. The “ayes” had it, and a skating 
party was on the way! 

Next Week: GAY BLADES 
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GERONIMO (A Paramount Picture. Di- 
rection and screen play by Paul H. 
Sloane.) 


For the story material of this super- 
Western, director-writer Paul Sloane has 
turned to the record of the campaign 
against the last great war chief of the 
Apaches, Geronimo. This fierce Indian 
chieftain was on the warpath in the 
Southwest during the 1870's and ’80’s, 
and the many stories of his raids and 
massacres on white settlers in those parts 
have created what amounts to a Geroni- 
mo legend. His ruthless hostility is credit- 
ed to the story that his family were mur- 
dered by white traders and that he 
vowed a thousand white men should pay 
for this act. Whatever the reason, his 
savage raids were the cause of grave 
concern to the U.S. army chiefs in the 
southwestern territories newly-acauired 
from Mexico, and it took several costly 
campaigns under General George Crook 
and later under General Nelsen A. Miles, 
who replaced him, before the dread 
Geronimo finally surrendered. 

The film uses the historical record ot 
the army campaigns as the basis of the 
plot, although dramatic license is taken 
at several points, and adds a purely per- 
sonal story concerning General Steele, a 
fictitious character substituted for the 
real General Miles. This story of conflict- 
ing loyalties between General Steele and 
his son sometimes holds up the action, 
but, most of the time, the film moves at 
a fast clip. 

Geronimo is well-played by Chief 
Thundercloud, a Cherokee Indian, born 
in Oklahoma, who has been appearing 
as “Tonto” in the Lone Ranger series. 
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Ralph Morgan is colorless in the part of 
General Steele. Preston Foster is good 
as a stalwart army captain, and Andy 
Devine furnishes his usual squeaky- 
voiced comedy in the role of an army 
scout. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (Paramount). 
A full-length animated cartoon in Technicolor 
fresh from the Florida studios of Max Fleisher 
(Popeye and Betty Boop), who has chosen to 
treat the story of Gulliver and the Lilliputians 
as straight entertainment and to overlook the 
political and social satire of Jonathan Swift's 
classic. As entertainment, the film has bright 
spots, particularly in the comedy of Gabby, the 
town-crier of Lilliput. 


Chief Thundercloud makes a realistic 
Geronimo on the warpath, while Presi- 
dent Grant in the White House sends 
“General Steele” to hunt him down, 
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News Parade 
(Continued from page 30) 


dead. It is estimated that there are sev- 
F eral million persons in the United States 
¥ over 65 who are unable to support them- 
selves. 

Last August Congress revised the So- 
cial Security Act of 1935 in an effort to 
defeat just such plans as those voted up- 
; on in California and Ohio. Federal con- 
: tributions to state old age assistance 
funds were increased from $15 to $20 
which would mean that if the state 
matched the Federal payments a person 
over 65 would receive $40 a month. 
And instead of waiting until 1942 pay- 
ments totaling $114,000,000 will be 
made in 1940 to workers who retire at 
that time. Monthly old age pension pay- 
ments are increased, and if the worker 
dies benefits are paid to his widow. 

Political observers are watching with 
interest the effects this revision will have 
in 1940. They wonder if it will take the 
wind out of the sails of such schemes as 
the Townsend Plan, “Ham and Eggs,” 
and “$50-After-60.” 


1. Why is the number of old people in- 
creasing in the United States? 

2. What would be the annual cost of either 
the “Ham and Eggs” or the “$50-After-60” 
plan for the entire United States? 

3. If large pensions ae given to old people 
will it affect other government services? 

4. How large a monthly pension do you 
think the Federal government should pay a 


person? 


Scholastic References 
34, 10: April 15, p. 9 
35, 10: Nov. 20, p. 11-12S 
35, 13: Dec. 18, p. 15S 


8. Relations with Japan 


LTHOUGH much of the world’s at- 

tention has been directed toward 
the European war, a bitter and very im- 
portant conflict has raged for nearly 
three years between Japan and China. 
Japan’s army leaders are determined to 
establish a “new order” in the Far East 
and crowd out British, French and 
American interests. Britain and France 
are too busy in Europe to do much about 
the Japanese, but the United States is 
taking a firmer stand now. Last August, 
we gave Japan the required six months 








notice that the U. S.-Japan trade treaty 
of 1911 would not be renewed unless the 
Japanese showed more respect for 
American rights in China. 

a businessmen and_ politicians 
would prefer an agreement with Amer- 
ica. But her fire-eating militarists, who 
run the Government, favor a firm stand 
and an alliance with Russia if that wil] 
strengthen Japan’s position in the Far 
East. When the trade treaty ends on 
January 26, many Congressmen may de- 
mand that America embargo trade with 
Japan. We have furnished Japan with 
57 per cent of the war supplies used in 
China. People who oppose this policy of 
aiding aggressors believe the United 
States could force Japan to make peace 
with China by threatening to halt trade 
with her. But others fear that a trade 
war with Japan would hurt our‘business, 
particularly cotton farmers who sell 
large supplies of this crop to Japanese 
mills. 

1. Do Americans have large property hold- 
ings in China that are threatened by Japan? 

2. Which western nation has the largest 
business interests in China? 

(Continued on next page) 
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shutter speed set at 1/50th of a second. 
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of a girl-friend is reproduced below. 


“My 


The best pictures for November in the National Interscholas- 
tic Photographic Contest have been chosen by the judges. The 
three top-ranking photographs are shown at the right and 
below. Like all pictures in the contest, the prize-winners were 
taken with Argus Candid Cameras. Here’s a list of winners 


First Prize ($15) :+Charles Larsen, 15, of 121 Wyatt 
Avenue, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Grade 12. His winning 
picture, “The Mill Pond”, is shown at the right. In taking the 
picture, Charles had the diaphragm opened to f6.3 an 


Second Prize ($10): Neal Dresslaer, 17, of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, Grade 12, for his picture of a statue shown 


Third Prize ($5): Barbara Ann Maltby, of Beverly 
Hills, California, Grade 10. Barbara Ann was the first girl 
to win an award in the 1939 Contest. Her winning photograph 


Honorable Mention ($1 prizes): Robert Hauser, 17, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Francis W. Williams, 19, Union City, Indi- 
ana; Edwin Hauser, 15, Buffalo, New York; Lewis M. Shafer, 
Howell, Michigan; Myron Freedman, 15, New York, New York. 






Friend” by Barbara, 
Ann Maltby 
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Start work now for the February contest. 
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“The Mill Pond” by Charles Larsen wins first prize 
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3, How can China obtain supplies since all 
her seaports and main rivers are controlled by 
Japan? sin 

4, Who is the leader of China’s armies? 

Scholastic References 


34, 2: Feb. 11, p. 10 
35, 1: Sept. 18, p. 8 


9. Dies Committee 

O Congressional investigation in 
recent years has caused quite the 
furore stirred up by the activities of the 
Special House Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities, of which Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies is chairman. Dur- 
ing the past year people with such wide- 
ly differing political views as Earl Brow- 
der, John Hamilton, and Fritz Kuhn 

have been asked to testify. 

One of the acts of the Dies Committee 
which has aroused the most debate has 
been the attack by that group on the 
American Youth Congress, an action 
which Mrs. Roosevelt has protested. 
Another storm of discussion has been 
aroused by the report on consumer or- 


ganizations made by Dr. J. B. Matthews, . 


investigator for the Committee. 

Outbreak of war in Europe has result- 
ed in an intensification of investigations 
to discover alleged Communists, Fas- 
cists, and alien radicals. Some of the 
testimony given before the Committee, 
if true, indicates that there is increasing 
danger from subversive forces. 


1. What is the need for a Congressional in- 
vestigation into Un-American activities? 

2. Are witnesses required to appear before 
an investiga:ing committee? 

3. How has Dies secured so much publicity 
for his committee? 


Scholastic References 
34, 4: Feb. 25, p. 18-19S 


10. The World Fairs . I ; ; 
HERE have been World Fairs ine “ming to his companion, Leopold Godowski, 


America before, but never have 
there been two such events as the Gold- 
en Gate Exposition in San Francisco and 
the World of Tomorrow in New York in 
asingle year. Because the New York Fair 
was almost three times as large as 
Treasure Island in the West it proved to 
be the more elaborate. Attendance at 
both Fairs was good but it failed to meet 
advance predictions. Yet, over 36,000,- 
000 saw the Fairs this year and New 
York’s World of Tomorrow will open 
next spring for a second year. 

One of the highlights of the New York 
Fair was the visit of the King and Queen 
in June. Vast throngs lined the drives 
to see the Royal family. . 


I. What are some of the purposes of world 

2, How is the cost of a world’s fair met? 

7,2 fewer people attend the fairs 
Scholastic References 


34, 6: March 11 ial ber 
34, 12: April 29, 4c ee ? 
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LAUGHS 


~ rz 


Vie Herbert—1939 

Not because you're fair, dear, 

Not because you're true; 

Not your golden hair, dear, 

Not your eyes of blue. 

Should you ask the reason why I love you 
ee 

It’s because you have a new green Packard 
convertible roadster with a heater and 
a radio. —Widow 


Time Out 
Professor: “Young man, how many times 
have I told you to get to this class on time.” 
Student: “I don’t know, I thought you were 
keeping score.” —Widow 
e 


Wacky 
Two lunatics escaped and passed the en- 
trance to a subway. 
First Lunatic: “Shall we take the subway?” 
Second Lunatic: “Yes, but where shall we 
put it?” 
* 


Formal Note 


White tie and tails, 
At times judicial, 
Make some men seem 
So Souperfishal. 


Heat Wave 

A number of years ago Mischa Elman went 
to hear his remarkable young rival, Jascha 
Heifetz, the then-eighteen-year-old Russian 
violinist, at a New York recital. After the 
marvelous playing, the house went wild with 
excitement. Then the wonderful boy artist 
played again, and once more the audience 
went almost frantic with enthusiasm. 

This time Elman took out a handkerchief, 
wiped the perspiration from his face and, 


the pianist, he said: 
“Hot here, very hot; don’t you think so?” 
“No,” replied Godowski, “not for pianists.” 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 

(Page 28-E) 

. (a) prophet (b) profit 

. (a) palette (b) pallet 

. (a) phrase = (b) fraise 

. (a) step (b) steppe 

. (a) fellow (b) felloe 

. (a) thyme (b) time 

(a) cannon  (b) canon 

. (a) current (b) currant 

. (a) tear (b) tare 

. (a) petrel (b) petrol 

. (a) gourd (b) gourde 

. (a) martin (b) marten 

. (a) cash. (b) cache 

. (a) mantle  (b) mantel 

. (a) missal (b) missile 

. (a) cereal (b) serial 

. (a) flare (b) flair 

. (a) nose (b) noes 

. (a) coin (b) coign, coigne 

. (a) Nome  (b) gnome 
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Choice of charms and insignia for class or club. 
Write today for our FREE 1940 book showing 


newest designs. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
302 Bruce Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
teference book. Price 10 cents. 

20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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. C16 Silver Plated 

x per doz. Gold Plat- 
ed $3.00 per doz. Sterling 


Silver $3.60 doz. Ring 
No R523 Sterling Silver §i3 i x 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADG le 
112A Fulton Street New York 








Knit closer together with 
ing. or rings, Bastion has besa, the 





“Attractive prices. Finest . 
tient te a Omi ~=CATALOG 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO.. Inc., Rochester, M. Y. 


Physical Education—Girls 


SA RG E N T PHYSICAL ED cation 


University 
4-yr. degree course in physical and health education and 
recreation. Physiotherapy major. 5 months’ instruction 
in land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H., camp 
included. Modern dormitories. 60th yr. Catalog. Ernst 
Germann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 











KEY TO “ASK YOURSELF ANOTHER” 
1. b; 2. a; 3. ¢; 4. d; 5. c; 6. a; 7. a; 
8. b; 9. a; 10. c. 
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